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The proposition had been accepted. ‘“‘If you 
think it worth while,” the dying poet had written 
with his own, trembling hand, ‘‘to leave your 
home and friends to.come sad read, and render 
such other small services as your kindness will 
suggest, to a hopelessly sick man, I shall be hap- 
py‘to have you.” Edith had been prepared for 
this, and had made all arrangements accordingly. 
The modest little valise was soon packed, and the 
next morning; ‘after the feception of the letter, 
she stood at the depot. 

It was to her an entirely new and perhaps dif- 
ficult errand she was goimg on. But when her 
mother and sisters had nodded their good-bye 
from the platform for the last time, and the train 
started, a calm self-reliance and a firm confi- 
dence in the nearness of God came over Edith, 
such as she had scarcely.ever felt befure. 

It was a day in the beginning of January, and 
the weather chilly end uncomfurtable. The 
heavy fogs of the morning dissolved in a cold, 
drenching rain. The soggy landscape, the sta- 
tions with the raindrops dismally dripping from 
the roofs, and the wet and shivering individuals 
who got on or off the train, looked as dreary as 
possible seen through the heavy gusts of wind 
that were driving against the windows. Thus 
the weary morning wore away. At four in the 
afternoon the rapidly-increasing twilight had al- 
ready set in, and by the time the train had 
reached its destination it was quite dark. The 
passengers hastily arose and took their bundles 
and baskets down from the racks above their 
heads. No one seemed to notice Edith, who res- 
olutely seized her valise and followed the crowd 
that poured out upon the platform. There was 
no one there waiting for her. On the street in 
front of the depot stood the inevitable long line 
of hacks, and before each its shouting, clamor- 
ous driver. Edith told one of these where she 
wanted to go. 

“Step in! step in, Miss; I’ll drive you there in 
no time,” was the answer. Edith did as she was 
bidden, the door was shut, the driver mounted 
the box, and the ill-fed dripping horses started 
off in a broken trot. They passed through many 
streets, the man sometimes encouraging his ani- 
mals withthe whip. Although it was 1 Saturday 
but few people were out, and these half hidden un” 
der umbrellas hurried along as rapidly as possible. 
The gas-lights, encircled by a cloud of fog, were 
reflected in the pools and puddles in the street 
and in the mire that sometimes splashed up 
against the windows. 

At length the carriage rolled into a narrow 
street and stopped before a low brick house, 
with a green front-door, and an old-fashioned 
brass-knocker. The driver sprang down, and 
rapped vigorously at the door. After waiting a 
while a slow step was heard inside, then the 
bolted bars were pulled aside, and a tall woman 
appeared in the entrance. 

“There’s a young woman outside that’s comin’ 
to you,” said the man. 

“Well, bring her in.’’ 

He came to open the hack-door and handed 
Edith and her valise out. A moment later she 
stood in the cold, dimly-lighted entry. She heard 
the front-door bolted again, and outside the hack | 
drive away, and it seemed to her as if the last tie 

“Well, Iam glad you got here safe,’’ said the 
woman in a hard voice, and, turning sharply 
round upon Edith, ‘‘I am John’s sister. John 
will be glad to see you. Is that all the baggage 
you brought with you?” taking the valise up 
from. the floor, which was covered with a dingy, 
rather time-worn rag-carpet. ‘Come up to your 
room.’’ Edith followed her up the creaking, 
narrow stairs into the second story. There Miss 
Jane unlocked a door, and ushered Edith into 4 
small, square room, with a bed, bureau and 
wash-stand; no furniture beside the absolutely 
necessary. 

“Take your things off here,’”’ said Miss Jane, 
turning up the gas; ‘‘then come down and have 
some supper.” 

“I thank you, I think I need none.”’ 


’ 


The old man looked dimly up at Edith, and 
nodded his head; then slowly rose and walked 
feebly across the room to a chair before the grate, 
where he remained a long while, immovable, 
gazing sorrowfully into the fire with his weak old 
eyes. 

Edith took the seat he had left beside the pa- 
tient. He had not altered as mueh as she had ex- 
pected to find him since she saw him last. He 
had always been a light-haired, rather spare, 
slightly-built man. His beard had grown longer, 
and the gray eyes looked larger in the thin face, 
than they had before; otherwise there was not 
much change. 

“It was very kind of you to come,” he said, in 
a voice that did not rise above a whisper; ‘“‘I have 
been looking for you very anxiously. How is 
your mother, and the whole family ?”’ 

Edith talked to him of home as cheerily as pos- 
sible, and begged him not to exert himeelf by 
speaking. Sometimes she had to stop for a few 
moments until an attack of his cough was over, 
when he always sank back exhausted into his pil- 
low, but by a motion of his hand begged her to 
go on. 

At length he said, ‘‘I think that will do for this 
evening. You are tired with your journey, Iam 
sure, and [ will try to get a little rest.”’ - 

“Is there nothing I can do for you?”’ 

“Nothing, I thank you. Jane attends to my 
few wants during the night.” He pressed her 
hand once more, and then closed his eyes as 
Edith softly left the room and went up stairs. 

The rain had ceased next morning, but the sky 
was still murky and over-clouded. The smoke 
ascending from the neighboring chimneys, was 
blown about by the wind, which was still high, 
and now-and-then threw the shutters violently 
against the window. Edith looked with a heavy 
heart out upon this scene again until the break- 
fast-bell rang. 

The small dining-room did not seem any more 
cheerful in the gray morning light than the even- 
ing before. Miss Jane and her father eat their 
breakfast in perfect silence. Jane knew the wants 
of the old man so well that it was unnecessary 
for him to ask for anything. She cut his meat, 
mixed his tea and buttered his toast as if he had 
been a child. 

The cheerless meal over, Edith went up to the 
patient’s room. He said he was very glad to see 
her. 

‘‘How did vou rest last night, sir?’’ she asked, 
as she sat down beside him again. ‘Rather 
better than usual, thank you. And how did you, 
after your journey?”’ ‘Very well, thank you.’’ 
Here was a momentary pause, and Edith’s eye 
once more fell upon the wilting-rose bush at the 
window. 

“Will you allow me to take care of your flow- 

er? I think I can bring it to life again,’’ she 
asked. “‘Certainly,’’ hereplied. “Since I amso 
sick no one has attended to it. My sister does 
not care much about flowers, and has devoted all 
her attention to me. Migs Edith, if Jane should 
ever seem harsh, or severe to you, don’t mind it; 
she has an excellent heart. She has always 
been like a mother to me.” 
Edith went to the sill, picked the dried leaves 
off the bush, tied it more firmly to its support, 
and then watered it ‘The patient followed all 
her movements with his eyes. 

When she returned to the bedside he said, 
“You will laugh at me when I tell you I had the 
foolish idea that there was some connection be- 


'tween that rose-tree and my life. While it was 


still fresh and blooming I kept my spirits up, but 
when it began to wither and die [ became sadly 
discouraged. Perhaps you may bring it round 
yet, though. Youcannot imagine what an enjoy- 
ment it is to see a new face. My father and sis- 
ter do all they can for me, but, after all, I love a 
little change sometimes.” 

Edith begged that he might not speak so much. 
She would read to him now, if he wished it. 
“*Yes,” he said, ‘‘but we shall be interrupted 
by the doctor, who visits me at ten o'clock 
every morning. But read now, if you please,” 
and he mentioned some of the well-known Eng- 
lish poets. ‘‘I know them all, of course, but I do 





“Yes youdo. Youarecold. You must come 
and have a cup of hot tea. I'll come back for 
you in a few moments.” 

She went out and closed the door behind her. 
Edith did not give herself much time for reflec- 


tion. She took off her hat and cloak, smoothed | 


not care much for new things now; I love to move 
in thoughts and sentiments that are familiar. 
Edith began to read. Shortly after, the heavy 
steps of the old father were heard ascending the - 
stairs, but they passed the door and he did not 
enter. From below occasionally came the noise 


her plain, black travelling-dress, and brushed her | Of clattering dishes. In the room there was no 
tumbled hair before the cracked mirror over the |80und but that of Edith’s soft voice, now-and- 
wash-stand. That done she went to the only | then interrupted by the patient’s cough. Thus 
window in the room, drew the calico curtain | one quarter of an hour after another wore away. 
aside, and looked out. Very little could te seen penenents of home again arose’in Edith’s heart 
through the darkness but the tall, black walls until the page seemed to swim before her, and 
and chimneys of the neighboring houses that;she read on only mechanically. Yet she turned 
hemmed in the view on every side and seemed ‘leaf after leaf, and never ceased except when the 
to rise so high that only a narrow strip of sky | patient laid his hand for a moment on the book 
was visible. to ask a question or make some remark. But 

A sharp knock now came at the door. Edith|the hours seemed endiessly long. Could it be 
went to open it, and without saying anything Miss | possible that it was not yet ten o’clock? Time 


Jane conducted her down into the dining-room. 
A feeble gas-jet threw some light over a table at 
which several persons had evidently been taking 
tea already. Crumbs lay scattered over the 
cloth, a few unwashed cups and plates stood 
about in disorder, and two or three empty dishes 
showed traces of the eatables they had once con- 
tained. 5 

Edith took a seat and drank the hot tea Miss 


had surely never crept on so slowly before. 

At length a light carriage was heard to stop in 
the street, in front of the door. 

‘‘There is the doctor,” said the patient, ‘‘it is 
ten o’clock.”’ 

Edith involuntarily glanced at the mantel-piece. 
But no clock was there. He noticed the look, 
and added, — 





“IT had aclock there once, but it was taken 


} 


Jane brought in for her from the kitchen. She {away at my request. It made me too nervous. 


thought that now probably they were taking sup- 
per at the cheerful table at home, and the tears 
atarted to her eyes. 
for Miss Jane was regarding her in a fixed scru- 


But she forced them back, | 


It seemed as if I cuuld tell how fast my life waa 
running out by counting its strokes.”’ 

Quick steps now came up the stairs, the door 
| was briskly opened, and the doctor, a portly lit- 


tinizing manner. Edith glanced at her once or / tle gentlemen, with spectacles and a large head of 
twice, butdid not dare to look at her long. She sat | frizzled gray hair, entered the room. 
very stiff and upright in her chair, with her! ‘Well, John, how are you?’ he asked in a 
hands folded in her lap. The color of her hair, cheerful voice. ‘Ah! you don’t look so ill this 
though now ptentifully mixed with gray, had | morning,’’ as he sat down and felt the patient’s 
given her the name of ‘‘red-head’’ when she) pulse; ‘‘fever a little lower today. Pretty 
used to go to school, long ago, and her faded eyes | good! pretty good! This is the young lady you 
might have been blue once, when the dress she | spoke about, I suppose,’’ he went on, rising and 
wore had its original color of purple. ‘You had taking Edith’s hand. ‘‘I am glad to see you, my 
better come up now,” she said, as Edith finished dear. Why you have done wonders for my bad 
her cup of tea; “John wants to see you.” |boy already. Youarea good nurse. I think I 
The patient’s room was evidently the most|had better leave my directions with you, this 
comfortable one in the house. An open fire, morning, as Miss Jane is invisible. You will 
burned in the grate, anda cheery red carpet cov- faithfully carry them out?” 
ered the floor. At the window stood an open | “Certainly, sir.” 
desk filled with papers, and on the sill a rather; He gave her some simple orders. 
neglected rose-tree, with drooping leaves. At} “You understand, my dear?” 
the opposite wall a high book-sbelf, filled with! ‘‘Perfectly sir; I Shall be sure to remember.”’ 
books. A small table was placed beside the tall! “Be sure to keep your charge in good spirits. 
bedstead, bearing books and bottles and a bright | Tell him stories, amuse him, make hiin laugh. 
lamp, shaded with a screen. In a rocking-chair | He is smiling already. Weil, well, John! who 


enough to go for it.” 
“*I guess you'd better let me bring it, John; 
Miss Edith don’t know how to fix it for you.” 
“No, no, Jane; I will tell her how to do it.” 
With a not very pleased look Jane left the 
room, and Edith once more took up her book. 
When the neigltboring clock struck one the pa- 
tient said, ‘Now; will you go and get my dinner ?’’ 
Edith went down stairs, and soon returned 
with a tray bearing the simple food. She helped 
to raise him, and propped him up while he took it. 
“Thank you,” he said, then; ‘‘I have really en- 
joyed my dinner this time. You had better go 
and get your’s now, and I will try to sleep a little.”’ 
When he was composed, and his pillows 
smoothed again, Edith did as he wished. The 
dinner was again partaken of in entire silence. 
When Edith returned to John, he lay in bed with 
widely-opened eyes. 
“J cannot sleep,”’ he said. ‘Iam afraid I am 
a great bore, but may I trouble you to read a lit- 
tle again?” ; 
“Certainly, sir. Why, I came todo these little 
things for you.” 
She continued at the page where she had left off, 
and again read on uninterrupted for some hours. 
The patient said nothing now, but moved rest- 
lessly about, and sometimes tried to turn over on 
his side, with a half-suppressed groan. Later in 
the afternoon Jane came and sat silently down 
by the fire. Towards evening, at length, the pa- 
tient fell into a light slumber. 
“I think he will sleep on now till mght; you 
might stop reading,” said Miss Jane, rather kind- 
ly. Edith laid down her book. At last the wea- 
ry, monotonous day’s work was over, and she 
stole up-stairs to her room. It had cleared up 
during the course of the day, and the sun was 
just setting. The narrow strip of sky that could 
be seen from Edith’s window was flushed with 
crimson. O, how she longed to see the glorious 
horizon, with its gold and purple clouds, where 
the sun was now going down! What a great 
spirit it must have been that here rose above all 
the littleness and narrowness of life t» the sub- 
lime power she had so often bowed before, in the 
poetry of the man who now lay sick, and proba- 
bly dying, below! How could she ever bear to 
pass weeks,—and she ought to hope that it would 
last weeks yet,—in such dreary monotony as this 
day had been spent! She softly paced up and 
down her room, vainly struggling with her tears. 
Slowly her calmness, and fortitude, and resolu- 
tion to persevere to the end, whatever it might 
be, came back. She thought over the whole 
course of this day, and fancied that, after all, it 
had not been so very long. It had been slow in 
passing, but it had passed, and so would all 
others. 
And so she found it. The next morning her 
duties began anew, and the long hours again 
rolled past almost exactly as before. But by- 
and-bye time did not drag quite so slowly any 
more. One day was so much like another that 
a month seemed but like a single week. Edith 
began to feel almost cortented in the monotony 
of a life she once thought she could not have en- 
dured. The frequent letters from home were 
always full of encouragement, and she loved to 
think that her presence did something to cheer 
the dullness of the house, and lighten the shadow 
of death that was hanging over it. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. |} 





Christmas. 
The very air is rife with the glee and expecta- 
tion engendered by the general holiday. Chimes 
peel out their loudest “Glory to God” and melt 
into the sweet accord ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will 
to men.” Every public and private entertain- 
ment, from highest to lowest degree, remind us 
at some point or adornment of the jubilee at hand. 
From the market to the stateliest mansion, 
through every grade of store and abode, may be 
seen the insignia of a carnival. 
All through the year kindly offices have been 
exchanged. ‘They have waxed warmer and 
warmer till the populace is alive with the infec- 
tion, and there isa grand outburst of brotherly 
love. ‘The feeble rays have concentrated into a 
powerful burner whose beams warm, cheer and 
bless every soul in the land. 
Churches are swept and garnished; musicians 
drilled to the perfection of their calling; preach- 
ers merge from mediocrity to enthusiasts as they 
rehearse the life and example of Him whose 
name is so tenderly and reverertly spoken upon 
this calendar-day. 
The purest and most touching exhibitions are 
in the home, the pivotal center of affection. 
What illumination in the faces of parents as they 
anticipate the sparkling eyes of childhood! 
What mystery among the latter as they carefully 
conceal their tiny gifts to each other! What se- 
cret conclaves and stolen walks to decide upon 
and execute intended purchases! Then what 
locking of doors and drawers to elude the possi- 
ble Paul Prys who might be tempted to peep into 
forbidden nooks! 
How observing we all become of the wants of 
others! How we con over garments of every 
hue, and adapt them to the special needs of our 
recipients! What enchantment in the very nec- 
essaries of existence, as meal, flour, sugar, and a 
thousand nick-nacks, are marshalled into baskets 
and buckets, every crevice filled with some stray 
nutmeg or its kindred spice! How sentimental 
wood and coal become! How they would rejoice 
yonder widows! Then the quarter’s rent—how 
that would ease the load! There are the sick, 
pining, dying—what delicacies spring up for 
such!—joints for the family and the tender mor- 
sel_for them! Cobwebs are dusted from the old 
wine, long hidden in cellars, and fainting spirits 
'are revived thereby more by the magnetism than 
the cordial. 

After the domestic circle and its associates, 
come institutions. They must all be remem- 
bered!. Aye! we cannot forget them. We are 
fired with divine zeal. We go from pust to post 
and the blind open their inner eves, the deaf their 
corresponiling ears, the lame stand erect, and the 


schools become resurrection play-grounds. Feasts 
are presented the various Homes—and noble men 
and women improvise fresh charities and inaugu- 
rate them with the national festivities! 

God be thanked for what man has accom- 
plished! still more for the unfolding germ. Every 
sigh and deed help on the prophetic time. We 
are to earn our passage to the crystal gate. 
one can give us our ticket. It must be evolved 


fruit may be the result of this seed, perfected 
through the Father of Light! 








The Two Policies of Reconstruction. 


_~— 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PLAN 10 ABIDE. 


REMARKS OF HON. HENRY WILSON, or mass., 
During the debate om the President’s Message in the U.S. 
Senate 


Ifthe President’s reconstruction policy was with- 
in the provisions of the Constitution surely the re- 
construction policy of Congress is within the pro- 
visions of the constitution. Ifthe President with- 
out the authority of law could fix the terms and 
conditions for the reconstruction of the rebel States 
surely Congress, the law-making power of the gov- 
ernment, could determine the terms and conditions 
of reconstruction. 

There have been two policies of reconstruction 
before the country : the President’s policy and the 
policy of Congress. After four years of civil war, 
after burying three hundred and fifty thousand 
men, the rebel States were conquered and the 
rebels subjugated. These rebel States were com- 
pletely disorganized, without governments or pub- 
lic officers. President Johnson recognized and 
proclaimed that fact. Without the authority of 
law he inaugurated a policy which put the ten con- 
quered rebel States completely back into the hands 
of the rebels our military forces bad subjugated. 
Yes, sir, Andrew Johnson adopted a policy that 
put the rebel States as completely into the hands 
of unrepentant traitors as they were when Jeff. 
Davis was at Richmond and Lee held and guarded 
the rebel capital. That was a crime against the 
country that ought to be condemned by every 
patriotic man in the land. Such was the fatal 
policy of President Johnson—a policy to which 
he has inflexibly adhered. 

The effect of the President’s policy was to put 
the loyal men of the South, who Were true to 
their country through all the dark days of the 
civil war, upder the ban of successful and domi- 
nating treason, and to put the freedmen in the 
condition of serfdom, into a condition quite as 
wretched and degrading as was involuntary ser- 
vitude. From those once conquered States, re- 
stored by Andrew Johnson to the control ef reb- 
els, there came to us a cry of agony, a voice of 
supplication, demanding the interposition of Con- 
gress and the protection of the national govern- 
ment. Congress heard that cry; the country 
heard it; the world heard it; the God of the uni- 
verse heard it; but President Johnson could not 
hear it. Congress investigated and deliberated ; 
a joint committee of the two Houses, composed 
of gentlemen of distinguished talent and charac- 
ter, reported the facts, and Congress, after giving 
the President’s policy a trial of nearly two years, 
adopted the policy of reconstruction against which 
the President now hurls his denunciations. ‘This 
reconstruction policy of Cungress immediately 
carried peace and comparative law and order into 
and through the rebellious States. The officers 
of your army, the superintendents of your freed- 
men’s bureau, and gentlemen of intelligence and 
character bear testimony that the immediate ef- 
fect of the reconstruction measures of Congress 
was to give greater protection and security to life, 
liberty, and property. ‘There is more liberty in 
the rebel States under the reconstruction policy 
of Congress than has existed there for more than 
a generation; more freedom of thought, of speech, 
and of action for the whole body of the people 
there or for anybody visiting those States. Sir, 
I took up this morning a report of General 
Swayne, a son of Judge Swayne of the Supreme 
Court, a gentleman of the highest character and 
whose opinions are entitled to great consideration. 
General Swayne is superintendent of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Alabama. Speaking of the pas- 
sage of the reconstruction acts which the Pres- 
ident denounces, Ceneral Swayne says:— 

“A general amendment in the treatment of the 


ly progressing. The sense of coming power 
brought immediate respect. A new and summa- 
ry process menacing those ruflians who eluded 
or defied the civil law brought a degree of order 
which has been a sensible relief. The very pass- 
age of the bill, regarded as a punishment by 
those who were opposed to it, has vindicated 
those among them who had previously insisted 
upon justice, and brought a new responsiblity to 
bear on those who had been pandering to the an- 
imosities of race. The freedmen themselves 
promptly took new heart at the improvement in 
their prospects. Laboring with as much industry 
as ever, they seem to study with more zeal, to 
have new confidence in trying to improve. Al- 
ready they have been admitted to the jury-box, 
and some of them employed in the lower branch- 
es of the public service, so that they have littie 
need to fear injustice in the future.” 

(ther superintendents and agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and the officers of your army sta- 
tioned in the rebel States all concur in proclaim. 
ing that the reconstruction measures of Congress 
have had the most salutary effect and have work- 
ed the most beneficial results. The effects of the 
President’s policy and of the policy of Congress 
are clear to the comprehension of the couniry. 
The President’s policy put the subjugated rebel 
States back into the control of traitors; the con- 
gressional policy is taking those States out of the 
control of rebels and putting them into the con- 
trol of loyal and patriotic men. The President’s 
policy wrought oppression, wrong, insult, and 
outrage to the loyal white man and to the black 
man; the reconstruction policy of Congress has 
brought and is bringing order, protection, securi- 
ty andliberty. The President’s policy has failed, 
has been abandoned, and will not be revived. 
The President may, as he does in his message, 
recommend its abandonment, but the Congress 
of the United States will firmly adhere to its 
plan of reconstruction. The friends of a united 
country, the friends of impartial liberty and of 
equal justice will organize and reconstruct those 
rebel States, and nearly all of those States will 
be represented before the 4th day of July next in 
both Houses of Congress by patriotic, liberty- 
loving and loyal men. 

The statement of the President in this message 
that the black men of the South, enfranchised by 
Congress, knew only enough to deposit their votes 
where they were told to deposit them is a libel up- 
on the seven hundred thousand black men whose 
hands have been weaponed with the ballot. Sir, 
how stands the great fact? These enfranchised 
black men without property, without homes, sur- 
rounded by the great Jandholders, the cultivated, 
the intellectual men, sometimes called the ‘‘ nat- 
ural leaders’’ of the South—men who had held 
them and their ancestors in bondage, who owned 


in whose employment they are, were in positions 
‘to be swayed and controlled by love, authority, 
interest, and tear. When Congress passed the re- 
construction acts the rebel presses and leaders ap- 
pealed with the-utmost confidence to these enfran- 
chised black men. We were told quite as con- 
fidently as we were told in other days that the 
black men would not fight against their old mas- 
ters; that the black men of the South would vote 
as they were directed by their old masters. The 
rebel jeaders, the great landholders, the old slave 
masters uttered honeyed words and brought to 
b-ar every seductive influence they were master 
of to wina controlling influence over the enfran- 
chised black men. Even Wade Hampton, the 
| representative of the white aristocracy of South 
Carolina, led off with Beverly Nash, the black 
man. He graciously admitted that the colored 





| people ought to have the right of suffrage, and | 
bowed-down are lifted up! Prisons and reform- | 


he appealed to them to unite with him and the 
men ot his class. Others joined in these appeals; 
the black men were told on the stump in public 
| speeches by these men, the great landholders and 


| late slave-masters, that they had played together | 


jin childhood, that they had fished and hunted 
together, and they were invoked to give their 
i yotea to the conservatives; yet all those influ- 
ences utterly failed. When flattery, persua- 
.sion, and cajolery failed they were threatened. 


No| They were told that there might be a war of Houghton, 


races, that they might be turned out of employ- 
| ment their families driven from their cabins. 


been sent to the press to deceive the people of the |. F ; ‘ 
loyal States, these blackmen have borne them-|‘2formation, and makes a capital companion to 


selves with patience, modesty, and prudence, | the ‘‘Across the Continent,” and other books of 
— pas same fidelity ~ the —s they did | inter-cortinental travel, of the past few years. 
uring four years of civil war, and they are en- 
titled to the sympathy, respect, and admiration Messrs. Lee & Shepard have launched upon the 
of loyal America. They have trusted in God, | sea of youthful delight the past week two more of 
have given their prayers, their hopes, and their their attractive works—Tommy Hickup, the third 


. . — “allem 02 Jaca dene 
. ee lal gig ogee of the “Rosa Abbott Stories,” which completes a 


hands Congress has put the ballot, never to be charming set; and Billy Grimes’ Favorite, the sec- 
wrenched from them by President or rebel, with ond of the ‘“‘Helping-Hand Series,’’ by May Man- 
the loyal white men and the few repentant rebels nering—both handsomely illustrated and printed. 


will bring the rebel States back into these Cham- | : Vy von} * 
bers and thus rebuke this assault of the President The same firm give us, also, Claudia, by Amanda 


of the United States upon Congress for attempt. | M- Douglas, author of “In Trust,” “Stephen 
ing to save that section of the country from rebel! Dane,” &c., stories which will excite a deep in- 
domination. Z ‘ .,_ | terest in this new work. It embraces “The Story 
Sir, I say to the writer of this message, to its’ 96. yea,» d“The Stor? of a S = 
supporters and defenders, to expectant rebels, that | ites © Story of a Summer,’ and 
the Fortieth Congress will not repeal the recon-| attracts at once by the freshness of its dialogue 
struction acts; that we shall not retreat a single | and description. Golden Truths, by “C. A. M.,” 
inch fram the positions we have assumed. Con- |is a compilation of choice extracts of a religious 
gress will stand like a rock by the reconstruc- | * fi ; : in bs 
tion acts. Let everybody understand that. I ©™#racter, from numerous gifted writers in both 
have undoubted faith that the loyal people, black | hemispheres, in prose and verse. It is tastefully 
and yg Pg eee oe and the men — | issued, and will prove a solace for weary moments 
promised by the rebellion who want to see their) ang an inspirati 
States restored to their practical relations with o ee vateam 4 — F 
the government, will carry into effect the recon-| The Rudical, for December, is extremely inter- 
— ar pee gh Pin ga bre or jesting. The first article, on France and Mexico, 
see who will push the loyal men of those States’; : : : : 
out of these Chambers. The policy of Congress & Gl et information, et diate Ny ee 
will in a few months be an accomplished fact; the | Counter to the prevailing opinion concerning the 
rebel States will be in the keeping of loyal and | two countries spoken of and their governments. 
patriotic =, ae? shall ee or ass will io Mer Frothingham continues his discourses on 
nounce a patriotic Congress tor adopting a policy | ;, Ag s Spi 2 
that took the governments of the rebel States out | The Two Religions in the New Testament, 
of the control of unrepentant rebels, into whose | 40d the sprightly translation of About’s book on 
hands a recreant President had placed them. Progress, is carried on achapter farther. Mrs. 
| Dall supplements her paper on Bunsen in the 
| Examiner by one in the Radical and another in the 


7 + 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Friend; all of them valuable, but that in the 
The American Journal of Horticulture, for De- | Radical disfigured by misprinting. (This, by -the- 





freedmen signalized the fact, and has been steadi- | 


and botanical topics with success, and is adorned | 
with good engravings. 

The Children’s Hour, for January, a holiday 
number, with eight pages extra, comes to us 
brighter and more attractive than ever. The 
Messrs. Arthur know how to devise a very enter- 
taining monthly for the juveniles. Philadelphia, 
T. S. Arthur & Son. 

Dr. Robert D. Joyce of this city has compiled, 
and James Campbell published, Legends of the 
Wars in Ireland, a volume which gives in attrac- 
tive form twelve or more of the most famous sto- 
ries of the ‘‘old country,” and which will delight | 








cember, as usual treats a variety of horticultural ; way, is a great fault in the Radical, which would 


seem to have no proof-reader. We see mention 


"jon the covers of “The JVinistrels of Old,’”’ and “A 


Clanical Painting;”’ inside we read of “Mecklen- 
burgle’’ life, and ‘Lettere Encyclyce,” with 
other strange things. A good proof-reader would 


‘change all this, and would make the contributors 


to the Radical all feel happier to think that their 
words were to be printed as they were written, or 
better.) The book-notices in the December num- 


| ber are uncommonly good. 


Messrs. Roberts & Brother have issued in the 
handsome style peculiar to their house The Friend- 
ships of Women, by William R. Alger. Some con- 


‘all familiar with the traditions which have been /ception of this volume has been obtained by the 


{ heard from their youth up. The author tells the | 
‘legends very easily and pleasantly, and hence, 
have an added interest from his happy narrative. | 
The Friend, for December, has two papers by | 
Mrs. Dall—the one on Egyptian History as re- 
vealed by Bunsen; the other on ‘‘Lodging Houses 
for Working Women,”’ which was read before the | 
Social Science Convention in New York a month | 
ago. The latter, which was much applauded in| 
New York, will stimulate others to do what the | 
merchgnts of New York are doing in their city. 
The other articles in the Friend are moderately 
| good. 
| The Diary of a Milliner.—By Belle Otis.—One 
;can hardly read this little book without some of 
i the better feelings of one’s nature being at times | 


| 


| aroused against both the buyer and seller, in one | 


| millinery establishment at least; but it is to be 





; hoped that this record is not a criterion by which | 
, to judge of all others. The “tricks of trade” are | 
very numerous, and it may be the confession of! 
some of them and exposure of others may tend 
to reform. The book, however, contains much 


truth. Hurd & Houghton are the publishers. 


On Both Sides of the Sea, the latest of the ‘‘Cot- 
ta Family Series,’”’ though in many features bear- 
\ing a striking ‘‘family resemblance” to the other 
members, is a book well worth the reading. A 
story of Oliver Cromwell’s time, written in journal 
form, the book contains many valuable thoughts 
which reach the finer feelings of the heart. 
Those who have read other works of this author 
with pleasure will find much also in this volume 
to interest them. Published by M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Hurd & Houghton publish a small volume by | 
S. G. W. Benjamin, entitled The Turk and the | 
Greek, and devoted to sketches of Turkey, Greece 
and the adjacent regions. The author has re- 
sided in those parts, where his father was a mis- 
sionary. His book is chiefly made up from news- 
paper or magazine articles and letters, which have 
appeared in the Springfield Republican, Ilarper’s 
Monthly, the Riverside Magazine, &c., within the 
last year or two. He writes with ease and com- 





many who have recently listened to the series of 
lectures on this theme by the author, but even they, 
as well as the great public at large, will be grati- 
fied at the fullness and thoroughness with which 
the subject has been treated in the printed vol- 
ume. It is a deserved tribute to the constancy 
and pure affection of woman, and is one of the 
most successful of the writer's efforts, it’ not his 
very best. Topics, illustrations and description 
are all exceedingly felicitous, and the author uses 
them as though his heart was bearing constant 
witness to the nobleness of his theme. The work 
is divided into very convenient chapters, which 
respectively treat of womanly friendships, consan- 
guineous friendships, those between mothers and 


| sons, daughters and fathers, sisters and brothers, 


wives and husbands, platonic friendships, those 
between mothers and daughters, sisters, women 


; with women, and in pairs of friends, concluding 


with the needs and duties of women in this age. 
The volume will make an admirable companion 
to Mad. Recamier’s memoirs and correspondence 
and Mad. Swetchine’s life and letters. 


The sight of Putnam’s Monthly for January ‘‘ig 
good for sore eyes,” as the proverb says. No 
American magazine or literary venture of the 
periodical kind (except the Dia’) ever started 
with such fair promise and achieved such excel- 
lent results as this did, a dozen or fifteen years 
ago, and none is remembered with more regret 
by those who saw it go down. It was managed 
then, and seems likely to be managed now, more 
in the interest of literature and the public than of a 
clique or a publishing-house; it has a goodly array 
of clever writers whose self-respect is more concil- 
iated by the purposes of this magazine than by the 
flattery, high bidding and uncertainty of other mag- 
agines, and who will make it worth reading. Its 
former editor, Mr. Briggs, seems to be still con- 
nected with it, aided by a corps of younger men; 
many of its old contributors have returned to 
their first love, and others promise to do so. The 
first number, of course, is not so good as the sec- 
ond will be—first numbers never are good abso- 
lutely—but it abounds in good things, and indi- 
cates by its tone that the same highminded career 


municates a good deal of information with ut | of the old Putnamis aimed at. Among the writers 
making his book so attractive as are some works | for January are G. W. Curtis, W. A. Butler, 
of the kind. Sold in Boston by W. H. Piper. | Schele de Vere, H. T. Tuckerman, W. D. O’Con- 

Elia, or Spain Fifty Years Ago, is the title of a’ nor, C. W. Elliott, etc. The longest article is a tale 
Spanish novel by Fernan Caballero, published in| by Mr. O’Connor, written in his peculiar vein, 
a translation by Appleton & Co., and for sale in| and acceptable to magazine readers. There are 
Boston by Nichols & Noyes. Like most transla-| some agreeable reminiscences of the former days 
tions it is a little stiff in style, but is a lively of Putnam by Briggs and Curtis, some interest- 
story of the true Spanish flavor, and will interest ing papers on New York, a good statement of the 
readers who like character rather than incident | Italian question by Mr. Tuckerman, the begin- 
in a novel. The scene is laid in Seville; ie of a series of scientific papers by Prof. de 
personages are all Spanish, and the time is 290g Dag — vem: article, a notice 
after the overthrow of the French domination. | 8 in America, some fair reviews of 


their humble cabins, the ground they trod upon, | 


The volume contains also a shorter tale, of less| 
merit, but serving to show that Caballero, as be- 
comes a Spaniard, is a good Catholic. 


Messrs. Peterson & Brothers have put out in 

{ 

substantial form Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s | 
attractive novel, Zhe Widow's Son, which is, 
founded on literal fact, and is one of the most in- | 
teresting of her many works. The best qualities | 
of Mrs. Southworth as an author are here dis-| 
played. The same firm have published The Fam- | 
‘ily Save-All, by the author of “The National | 
Cook-Book,’’ which gathers up all that was omit- | 





books, a chronicle of current events, etc., etc. 
The green cover, with its graceful stalks of 
maize and cotton, encloses all this, and pleases the 
eye and the memory at the same time, though 
there is just enough that is new about the cover 
to remind us that it is a new enterprise, and 
that new notions in printing have come up within 
ten years. We wish Putnam all success, and 
cannot be mistaken in foretelling it, even amid so 
many competitors. 


Waiting for the Verdict.—By Rebecea Harding 
Davis.—(New York, Sheldon & Co.)—Carlyle 


by the bedside sat an old, white-haired man, his| knows! Perhaps we shall pick up yet,—who 
head bowed upon his breast, and holding the|knows! Good bye now! You will see me again 


sick man’s fingers between his own. As Edith 
entered the patient withdrew his thin, feverish 
hand from that of the old man’s and held it out 
to her with a mate smile. ‘This is my father,’’ 
eaid Miss Jane, turning to Edith, laying her hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. ‘‘Father,”’ she contin- 
ued, talking very loud, and beading down to his 


| to-morrow.’ With a hearty squeeze of Edith's 
hand he left the room and hurried down stairs. 
Edith resumed her seat and her reading. 
Another weary hour passed. The patient had 
closed his eyes and lay in a doze. He woke 
when Miss Jane entered in another but not less 
ancieat and not less faded dress, and asked what 


from within. How virtue and fidelity can broid-| T),ousands of these poor men without property 
er our robes, and make the deformed, the outcast | have been turned from their homes, dismisse:l 


. et that body of en men, in epite of 
Events are educators. They project us be- ee SS a aeht 40 tear ‘gos them, 


yond the ordinary ratio. So are certain com-' have voted as patriotism, liberty, justice, and 

memmorations. They infuse direct inspiration; humanity dictated. te 

they tend to make the head clear, and the heart! Since the morning of creation no body of men 
: - have shown more self-sacrificing devotion to prin- 

sound. Among these we may emphasize | inle, more of the virtues of patience and endur- 

Currstas, and give it a genuine, grateful All ynve, than the seven nundred thousand black 

Hail! and mankind the right-hand of fellowship.! men of the rebel States, into whose hands Con- 


and oppressed glorious indeed! teee employment for the votes they gave, and 


ear, ‘‘this is Miss Edith, who came to read to John. | he would have for dinner. He mentioned what 








Sound again, ye bells! and embody sentiments 


gress had placed the ballot. Whoever says other- 
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ited in the latter compilation, and suggests in-| told us, years ago, that “spontaneous devotedness 
'numerable palatable dishes for breakfast, dinner | to the object, what we can call inspiration, had 
jand tea from cold fragments. Itis of course a well-nigh ceased to appear in literature.” Yet 
‘useful treatise, and the receipts seem practicable | we can but think that were those ears open to the 
‘and economic. | ring of truth in any transatlantic voice, the smit- 
| To study the Spanish character in Spain is one ing words of the young Virginia woman who haa 
thing, and another to investigate its results in| written the book before us might waken a pulsa- 
‘South America. Mr. Hassaurek, late United | tion in the sluggish veins, and bring a glimmer 
States Minister to Equador, has contributed | of understanding even to the brain, of the sight- 
' much to our knowledge of them by his Four Years | less old man who, years ago, lost spiritual per- 
|among the Spanish Americans, in which he de-' ception, and with it lost heart and faith, and has 
| scribes the countries and people of the North-|since walked in darkness, mournful and unbe- 
| western States of South America. Mr. Hassau- | lieving, the blindest and saddest soul of the cen- 
'rek resided for the most part at Quito, which he ‘tury. Here, at least, he should find “spuntaneous 
‘portrays with great minuteness of detail. Buthe devotedness to the object,” inspiration. 

' visited many other places, and gives many facts| ‘*Waiting for the Verdict”’ has been published 
‘relating to the political and sociai condition and ag a serial in the Galary, with no great flourish of 
‘the history of the region. Published by Hurd & trumpets, and has been received by the public 
and for sale in Boston by James with no demonstrative greeting. Indeed, Mrs. 
| Campbell. Davis’s works have generally escaped much and 
| Mesars. Hurd & Houghton have issued Tiger- elaborate reviewing. In the haste of journalism, 
Lilies, a novel, by Sidney Lanier, the author hail- the chaotic strew of the reviewer's table, an au- 
|ing from Macon, Geo.,—the work rather preten- thor like this has small chance for just and appre- 
‘ious in style and florid in description. Its moral ciative comment. But her depth and earnestness 
| reprobates modern sensational marriages between put to shame the hackneyed trivialties of criti- 
| «the sons of earth and the daughters of hell,” and cism. 

| ‘favors the old-school unions of pure love. The | As this tale has appeared, from month to 
same house give us Zwo Thousaud Miles on Horse- month, its readers have now-and-then remem- 
back, by James F. Meline, being the narrative of a bered to wonder what could be the significance 
| journey from Leavenworth, Kansas, to Santa Fe, of the title, somewhat sensational in its sugges- 
| New Mexico, through Nebraska and Colorado, in ‘tions of crime and courts and judicial terrors. 








her choice. At last, we have the solution, the 
core and meaning of the book, in these strong 
words (Anny, the mulatto, is talking to Ross- 
lyn) :— 

“Dar’s power in Tom’s head, Missus, and dar's 
bad passions in his blood, and ef dar’s no work 
given to de one, de oder has its work ready. He 
must be a man or a beast, an’ dat soon. I tink 
of it nightan’ day. I’m his mudder. Dar’s four 
millions of his people like: him; waitin’ for de 
whites to say which dey shall be—men or beasts. 
Waitin’ for the verdict, madam.’’ 


“I might say the same of my child,” uneasily. 

Anny’s jaws grew gray. ‘‘I’ll speak de truf.” 
with an effort. “De blood’s different. Your 
chile has no slave blood in his veins; and de 
slave was drove, generation after generation, to 
lyin’ and thievin’ an’ lust by de whip of de mas- 
ter. De white man had his books and his politics, 
and hunderds of ways Mes fur workin’ or pleas- 
ure; de black man had only his victuals, an’ 
dances and viler ways I ken’t mention. It’s told 
on our blood. De debt de whites owes us is to 
give us a chance to show what stuff’s in us. 
Your chile has every chance open to him; but 
dar’s few schools in de country beside dem kept 
by de Quakers dat will admit a cullored boy or 
girl. Dey calls us lazy an’ idle, but wher’s de 
mechanics’ shop or factory open for Tom to learn 
a trade! What perfession is‘ free to him? His 
hands is tied. His father giv’ his blood free for 
de country,” proudly. ‘He hasa right to aak de 
chance for his son dat neber was gib to himself! 
e the negroes will be given a vote,” confidently. 
“I don’ see what real use to dem dat is yet,” 
gravely, ‘‘only to make dem feel dey is men. It’s 
edication my people needs, and ways for work. 
It’s de fever time wid ’em now in de Souf; dey’s 
mad for de chance to learn. Ole men an’ young 
stretch out dere hands for de books. It won’t 
last if dey’re balked now; dey’ll sink back lower 
dan before; dey’ll take to drinking and brutish- 
ness. Ef you sweep out de room and keep it 
empty, de seven debbils ’Il enter in, an’ de state 
ob dat man "Il be worse dan de first. De next 
five years is de trial day for us, an’a little help 
now ’ud do more than millions after a while.” 
Verily, the writing of books is no holiday oc- 
cupation to this author. She is no mere costume- 
monger, though Margaret Conrad, in her ‘most 
royal purple robe,’’ and Ross Burley, in her dark- 
blue dress, are perfectly apparelled. Nor is up- 
holstery, which forms so large a portion of the 
novelist’s stock in trade, much in her way, 
though we do now-and-then get a bit of house- 
furnishing like this :— 
The ante-room into which they passed out ot 
the n.ud and rain opened to them like a bit of 
summer. The light came warm and tinted 
through stained windows on the snowy India- 
matting and light cane-furniture. There were 
ivy and orchid drooping from the delicate pan- 
elling on the walls, and feathery mosses trailing 
over the windows. One side of the room opened 
through sliding-doors into a conservatory where 
beds rose over beds of field-grasses and brilliant 
flowers. A bright-eyed graceful dog lay dozing 
on the crimson mat, and some birds chirped and 
pecked at a plate of fruit. ‘The atmosphere was 
bright and perfumed as with a gale of health.’’ 
In weather-lore, too, she is wise beyond the 
common. Such days as she describes! They 
have an individuality as marked as that of her 
men and women. We give a single example:— 
“The day that followed was warm as May. A 
mellow south wind swept away the few ragged 
snow-clouds that remained with scorn as if they 
had been the skirts of defeated winter. The 
watery blue sky began to thaw into summer tints, 
heated into even saffron and scarlet about the 
setting sun, and when he was gone softened into 
faint blushes of mist about the horizon as if to 
receive the benediction which the clear, pale 
moon, floating up the west, brought with her.’’ 
Mrs. Davis works in a new field. Her books 
are local in incident, though, like all works of ge- 
nius, they are universal in application. Hers 
are genuine Border Tales, as full of terror and 
tumult, as rich in wild virtues and unlooked-for 
heroisms, as any Scotch romance can afford. 
And this is no romance, but the very life of to- 
day. 
This story is just such a mosaic of blank dis- 
appointments and triumphant surprises as this 
world is to perceiving eyes; mean natures break- 
ing into sudden nobility ; the fastidious and high- 
born, like Garrick Randolph and Margaret Con- 
rad, falling into unutterable ignominy through 
pride of family and pride of race; while the fiery 
little surgeon, John Broderip, transformed into 
Sap, the mulatto, rises to the very heights of 
heroism. Even the weakly wicked Strebling de- 
velopes an astonishing magnanimity, and old Joe 
Burley, rigorous and righteous, softens into un- 
reasoning friendliness towards his life-long ene- 
my. Yetall these startling turns of human nature 
are entirely logical, inevitable. The story has 
many lessuns, and not the least valuable is this, 
that, allowing fall latitude to the laws that govern 
birth and breeding, yet no certain result can be 
predicated on these. The laws of remedy and 
recompense are never annulled. 
Her contempt for caste is both intelligent and 
ingrained. Itis in warpand woof. ‘‘Folks are 
just folks” to her. Rosslyn Burley comes out of 
the miserable huckster’s stall, born of both good 
and evil blood, and develops into one of the 
strongest, purest and most womanly characters 
that ever lived in literature. No author under- 
stands better what women are, nor what they 
should be. In fact, she has few rivals in por- 
traiture, either of men or women. 
The quality of Mrs. Davis’s genius is not un- 
like that of Dickens, though lacking in his 
abounding humor. Hers is only a delicate, lam- 
bent flame, that, at rare intervals, lights up the 
seriousness of her pages. ‘These utterances are 
such as “come not forth except by prayer and 
fasting.” Yet they breathe no morbid melan- 
choly, but health and hope. She touches the 
depths of human suffering, the divine heights of 
sacrifice. The tale is as the times are tragic. No 
single element of grief or crime is wanting. The 
whole back-ground is gray with ancient wrong; 
yet the shadows are passing; the day cometh, 
not the night; and all the foreground reddens 
with the dawn. 


The new edition of Thoreau’s Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers, just issued by Ticknor 
& Fields, implies that the old one, the first edition, 
is exhausted. That huge pile of books which the 
publisher threw back on Thoreau’s hands, and 
which he stacked in his garret, ready to sell a 
copy for a dollar to anybody that would buy, has 
now gone out of the market, it appears, and there 
is still a taste and a demand for the book which, 
twenty years ago, wassounsaleable. This is not 
strange, for no modern English book is more like- 
ly to live and pass into the hands of posterity than 
this very volume. No reader ever yet exhausted 
it; after the tenth perusal it is as fresh as at first 
—nay, more 80, for the passages that then seemed 
dull or uncouth will have acquired a fascination, 
too, by familiarity and appreciation. The thread 
of the work is simple enough. An excursion of 
seven days on the rivers named in the title, with 
his brother John for a companion, in one of the 
rude boats such as are used on the Concord, fur- 
nishes the author an occasion for the descriptions, 
the moralizing, the learning, the wit and the 
poetry of the volume. To the hearty admirers of 
Henry Thoreau his first book will always seem 
his best. It had im it the morning freshness of 
his genius, and was spiced, like the morning 
breeze, with fragrance from a thousand gardens 





| of wisdom and song. His quotations alone would 
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give perpetuity to the book that contained them. 
As his best student and critic has said :— 

The “Week” is a mine of quotations from good 
authors, the proof of careful reading and right se- 
lection. Such writers as Quarles and 
Donne here find 2 place in lines as fresh and sen- 
tentious as the fleetest wits. What so subtle as 
these lines from Quarles, his Divine Fancies : — 
“‘He that wants faith and apprehends a grief, 
Because he wants it, hath a true belief; 

And he that grieves because his grief’s so small, 
. Has a true grief, and the best faith of all.’’ 

‘“The laws of Nature break the rules of art,” 
is from the same, and the Emblems, Book IV., II., 
gives thelines :-— 

“‘T asked the schoolman, his advice was free, 

But scored me out too intricate a way;’’ 
also, his favorites :— « 

“Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise.”’ 
“The ill that’s wisely feared is half withstood.’’ 
‘‘An unrequested star did gently slide 2 
Before the wise men to a greater light. 
“Lord, if my cards be bad, yet grant me skill, 
To ante Sen wisely and make the best of ill.” 

From Donne and from Daniel he quoted often. 
From Daniel’s ““Musophilus” he took, among oth 
ers, these verses :— 

“(Mon find that,action is another thing 

Than what they in discoursing papers read; 
The world’s affairs require in managing 

More arts than those wherein you clerks pro- 

ceed.” 

And this, too, a verse very often repeated by 
him, is from Daniel’s “epistle to the Lady Marga- 
ret, Countess of Cumberland’ :— 

“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 

‘So Daniel has his say on learning, in the verse, 
“‘How mauy thousand, never heard the name 

Of Sidney, or of Spenser, or their books? 

And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, _ 

And seem to bear down all the world with 


looks.’’ 

Charles Cotton, the friend of Isaak Walton, 
gave him a motto for morning :— 

“And round about good morrows fly, 
As if day taught humanity.”’ 

And one for evening, which Virgil or Turner, 
the English painter, would have appreciated (Et 
jam summa procul, &¢.,) ;— 

‘A very little, little flock d 

Shades thrice the ground that it would stock ; 

Whilst the small strippling following them 

Appears a mighty Polypheme.” 

Cotton also afforded the fine definition of “‘Con- 
tentment’’:— 

“Thou bravest soul’s terrestial paradise,’’ 
and that great lament for the death of Thomas, 
Ear! of Ossory :— 

“The English infantry ate orphans now.’’ 

He refers to Michel Drayton’s elegy, “To my 
dearly beloved friend, Henry Reynolds, of Poets 
and Poesy,’’ where he says :— 

“Next Marlowe bathed in the Thespian springs; 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That your first poets had: his raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

And indeed it is from Marlowe’s ‘‘IIero and Le- 
ander” that he borrows the lines,— 

‘‘From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain,” 
and 

“Came lovers home from this great festival.” 

So, Drummond’s Sonnet, ‘‘Icarus,” pleased him 
with its stirring line:— 

“For still the shore my brave attempt resounds.”’ 

Spencer’s ‘‘Ruins of Rome” gave him those 

lines better than any of Byron’s:— 
‘‘Rome living was the world’s sole ornament; 
And dead is now the world’s sole monument. 
With her own weight down pressed now she lies, 
And by her heaps her hugeness testifies.” 

Ever alive to distinction, he admired that verse 


of Habington’s:— : 
“Tet us setso just 


A rate on knowledge, that the world may trust 
‘The poet’s sentence, and not still aver 
Each art is to itself a flatterer.” 

While the poem of the same author, with that 
nonpareil title, “Nox nocti indicat scicnam,’’ drew 
the Eskimo race :— 

“Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice.” 

Giles and Phineas Fletcher furnished certain of 
the best lines in his ‘‘ Week,” such as the passage 
from the former’s ‘‘Christ’s Victory and Tri- 
umph,” beginning,— 

‘How may a worm that crawls along the dust 
Clamber the azure mountains, thrown so high.” 

As well as this :— 

“‘And now the taller sons whom Titan warms, 
Of unshorn mountains blown with easy winds, 
Dandled the morning’s childhood in their arms, 
And, if they chanced to slip the prouder pines, 
The under corylets did catch their shines, 

To gild their leaves.” 

The two splendid stanzas from the ‘‘Purple Is!- 
and”’ of Phineas Fletcher are unsurpassed in Eliz- 
abethan or later verse, beginning with,— 

“By them went Fido, marshal of the field.” 

George Peele’s mighty lines he knew :-— 
“When fame’s great double-doors fall to and shut ;”’ 
and J. Borkenhead’s tribute to Beaumont, the 
dramatist :-— 

**Thy ocean fancy knew nor banks, nor dams; 
We ebb down dry to pebble anagrams.” 

We have thus, with the help of a friend and for- 
mer contributor to the Commonwealth, pointed out 
a few of the sources of Thoreau’s magnificent 
quotations. But many of them are from his own 
verse-books, and many from his contemporaries. 
Sometimes a free translation conceals the author- 
ship, as in that rendering of Pindar,— 

“Were it the will of heaven an osier bough 

Were vessel safe enough the seas to plough.” 

But, to point out the sources of the pleasure 
which we feel in the original beautizs of the 
‘‘Week” would lead us far beyond our limits, 
even if we had the skill to do it. We may say of 
Thoreau’s style, as one has said of his character, 
quoting Froysell’s encomium of Sir Robert Har- 
ley :— 

“My language is nota match for his excellent 
virtues; his spiritual lineaments and beauties are 
above my pencil. I want art to draw his picture. 
I know he had his humanities.” 

Remembering, too, what contemptible carica- 
tures of Thoreau have been designed and pub- 
lished by certain rhetorical writers, who never 
could appreciate a morality and a religion so aus- 
tere and sacred as his, we may well cite the rest 
of the passage as no less applicable :— 

‘**He was a friend to God’s friends. They that 
did love God had his love. God's people were 
his darlings; they had the cream of his affection. 
Ifany poor Christian were crushed by malice or 
wrong, whither would they fly but to Sir Robert 
Harley?” 

Fred, and Maria and Me is one of the best of 
the holiday juveniles. It comes from Charles 
Scribner & Co., New York, and is for sale by 
Nichols & Noyes. It is handsomely illustrated 
and beautifully printed. 

The eighth volume of Peterson & Brothers’ | 
“People’s” edition of Dickens’s works is issued. 
It is the usual collection of Christmas Stories. 
The engravings are good, an! add much to the | 
typography of the volume. Lee & Shepard have 
it. 

From Charles Scribner & Co., New York, 
through Nichols & Noyes, we have received 
Warne’s Christmas Annual entitled Gold, Silver, 
Lead,—a collection of stories, sketches, poems and 
dramatic pieces, all original, by many of the most 
popular English writers, and illustrated with 
plain and colored engravings. . 

Horace B. Fuller publishes a charming holiday 
book, Moraing Gores and Other Stories, by Louisa 
M. Alcott. Jt is notonly well written, as might be 
inferred from the author’s name, but well illus- 
trated by Miss Green, whose name does not ap- 
pear—perhaps because the excellence of her 


| ber’s elections. 
| going, 1 mean that we generally know what to 


be better than the frontispiece, pnless it is the lit- 
tle angel-imp on page 107? We predict many 
readers for the stories and many admirers of the 
illustrations. 














The Wisdom of “Warrington.” 
FREE COMMENTS ON SUNDRY TOPICS. 


[From Springfiell Republican letter.] 


THE ‘‘DANGEROUS CLASSES’’ AS VOTERS. 

It is curious that the Roxbury wards, which 
were annexed for the purpose of bringing in Re- 
publican voters to overpower what were styled 
the ‘‘dangerous classes,” have given Dr. Shurtleff, 
as they gave Mr. Adams, a considerable majority. 
These ‘‘dangerous classes.”’ by the way, are prob- 
ably no more dangerous than some other classes 
of the community. It is about time to have done 
with the pretense that a man’s usefulness as a 
citizen is proportionate to the largeness of his tax, 
or even to the extent of his information on lit- 
erary and scientific matters. New York, with its 
press, of world-wide circulation, its wealth, its 
churches, its schools and its libraries, gives 18,- 
000 Republican votes to 86,000 Democratic, which 
fact indicates that probably a very large majority 
of the Stewarts, Moses Taylors, etc., voted with 
the no less ‘‘dangerous” subterraneans. Even 
the Nation, leading literary and political organ of 
the high-toned, went for Hoffman as a choice of 
evils, if not as a positive good. On the other 
hand, those poor and ignorant black men who 
have just been emancipated in the South, and 
who cannot read the Nation, or anything else, 
have had sense or instinct enough, no matter 
what you call it, to carry forward, with the help 
of the poor white Unionists, a redrganization of 
their disjointed and shattered civil state, which, if 
it is allowed to go on, bids fair to be the admira- 
tion of the world, taking rank with those experi- 
ments of self-government which our British fore- 
fathers instituted here in New England two and 
a half centuries ago. Johnson blathers away 
about the ignorance of the negroes, contrasting it 
by implication with the intelligence of the whites, 
but, judging by the returns, I do not see but the 
blacks vote quite as intelligently as the whites, 
and a “little to boot.” Here, for instance, in the 
Tribune, is the vote of South Carolina: For a 
convention, 1167 whites and 59,111 blacks; 
against a convention, 1471 whites and 9 blacks. 
If reconstruction is desirable, if a convention 
ought to be called and held, which class votes 
most patriotically and intelligently? Take the 
non-voters: Out of 80,714 blacks, 59,111 go to 
the polls: out of 46,676 whites, only 1167 go. If 
voting, if taking an interest in the organization 
of a state, is evidence of patriotism and intelli- 
gence, which class appears best here? And, for 
my part, I cannot discover that the large majority 
of blacks who cannot read have not exercised 
their right of suffrage as well as those who can. 
The two classes vote precisely alike, and, so far 
as the record goes, it is as safe to entrust the suf- 
frage to one setas the other. We hear a great 
deal about the danger that the demagogues will 
get hold of these ignorant negroes. Verhaps they 
will; but the great trouble at present with John- 
son and the democrats is that the demagogues 
have not been able to get hold of them. 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

It might, at the first glance, seem that Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony, by tramping over the 
country in company with George Francis Train, 
are giving evidence that they at least, if not all 
women, are incapable of taking part in public 
affairs by voting. But this would be going alto- 
gether too fast. They want an audience, and 
they think some sort of a mountebank performance 
will help them get one. If they are mistaken in 
this, they only make a mistake which men often 
make. They are unpractised hands at agitation, 
and cannot be supposed to know, at once, the best 
plans of advertising. Every body agrees that the 
ladies talk well, and, after all, Train, absurd as 
he is, talks better sense than the orators who go 
about lecturing on the other side of the question. 
If we were allowed to generalize froma few par- 
ticular instances, we should be obliged to say that 
Dr. Holland’s and the Rev. Mr. Fulton’s argu- 
ments against female suffrage tend to prove the 
male sex incapable of reasoning, and of course of 
taking part, to advantage, in the management of 
affairs of state. If female suffrage were as near as 
these ladies suppose (say within five or ten years) 
it would be absurd for them to talk as they do about 
the relative merits of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. ‘They must know the Democrat- 
ic party well enough by this time, and they know 
that it will resist their favorite reform just as stern- 
ly and obstinately as it did the abolition of slave- 
ry. Itis the tory party of this country, and will 
remain so. But I suppose the lecturers think, or 
at least they may well think, that long before the 
reform approaches near to us, those who have 
charge of it will adopt new methods and present 
new stepmene and that for their present purpose, 
which issimply agitation, it is no matter how ex- 
travagantly they talk, as it is no matter who they 
bring upon the platform with them. The liber- 
ty party used to solace their souls with the idea 
that the Whig party was as bad or worse than the 
Democratic, but they never fully believed it. 
And the Free Soilers did not go in with a will 
for the destruction of the Whig party until the 
Fillmore and Webster defection of 1850 satisfied 
them that nothing more could possibly be made of 
that effete and moribund organization, and that 
there could be no decent reconstruction of parties 
until it had been shoveled out of the way. It is 
hard to believe that the female agitators will ever 
be able to raise a party large enough and plucky 
enough to smash existing organizations, and so 
geta place for building a new one on their own 
idea. Men, and women too, I suppose, do 30 love 
to have somebody they can look down upon, not 
to say oppress and maltreat, that the good time 
coming seems hoplessly distant. It is a wonder 
how Massachusetts happened to change its system 
so as to allow non-church-members and non prop- 
erty-holders to vote. Rhode Island clung to its 
old aristocratic suffrage plan until frightened by 
the prospect of revolution into abandoning it. 
Negro suffrage hangs fire in the Western and Cen- 
ter States, and there is a strong party in favor of 
abolishing itin the South, well as it has worked 
there. If woman who pay taxes, or who can read 
and write, should be allowed, as an experiment, 
to vote, we should find them. protesting (as hun- 
kerishly as the men of Kansas now do against fe- 
male voting), against any extension of the suffrage 
to the kitchen maids or the freshly imported 
brogue-speaking Bridgets from the Emerald Isle. 
Perhaps Mrs. Stanton would be the leader of the 
conservatives by that time, talking impressively 
about the danger to our institutions from the sud- 
den influx of a horde of ignorant female voters, 
and appealing to the ‘‘tax paying’ women to 
resist the ‘‘dangerous classes’’. 

“THE NATION.” 

As I have mentioned this New York weekly 
organ of literature and politics, I may as well 
make my annual notice of it, according to my 
notion that I must in some way make enough out 
of it to pay my subscription. I have been re- 
quested to get one additional subscriber. The 
first man I asked coolly informed me that he had 
taken ita yearand had ordered it stopped. I 
thought it not worth while to ask any one else. 
But if I can persuade anybody to take it I should 
be glad to. I read it regularly, and although it 
is not easy to see that it has had any substancial 
influence upon political affairs or literature, yet 
on the whole, it is the best paper of its class in 
the country. It is a steady-going paper, which is 
a great thing for conservative people like you and 
I, dear editor. Not that it does not chop round, 
with the wind of public opinicn, but its variations 
are less frequent and less marked than those of 
other papers. In August it is said that Johnson 
must be removed, if he perseveres in refusing to 
acknowledge his subordination to Congress! He 
does persevere, and not only that, but defies 
Congress more arrogantly than ever; yet to read 
the Nation for a month past, you -would imagine 
it had been the consistent opponent of impeach- 
ment from the beginning. But this is a small 
matter. Plenty of men as good as the Nation’s 
editor were frightened by October’s and Novem- 
When I say the paper is steady- 





expect in it. The same nice little bits of literary 
news; the same paintul pretentions to wit and 


| sarcasm in its short political paragraphs; the 


same old sneers at Butler and Banks and Ste- 
vens, with now and then an aditional one for 
any new man, like Gov. Bullock or Mr. Williams 
of Pittsburg, who may have done something the 
editor does not think quite orthodox. The same 
oid Cambridge puff ot Mr. Longfellow’s Dante, 
and of Mr. Norton’s North American Review, and 
the same old dab at Dr. Holland, which is getting 
to be monotonous even to those who were dis- 
posed to enjoy it at first. The same wonderfully 
wise piece, in minion just after the editor settles 
the affairs of the nation in brevier,—giving one 
week, the Knickerbockers, Irving, Paulding and 
the rest a terrible overhauling, for what purpose 
nobody knows,—and another week telling us all 
about the family newspaper, and anon, using up 
poor old Carlyle and John Foster Kirk. These 
last are the pieces which get put into cloth covers, 
and, sooth to say, they are the best part of the 
paper, though it is probable they will have to go 
to the trunk-maker and paper mill before long, 
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Grant! 
As in the war of the rebellion a greater man 
than any who entered the contest at its beginning 
was destined to bring it to a successful close, so 
now, as we scan the political horizon, does it 
seem probable that another than any acknowl- 
edged statesman of years’ experience is to have 
the honor to complete the restoration of the coun- 
try towards which the surrender of Lee was the 


first step. 

All the signs of the times point to the almost 
unanimous nomination of Ulysses S. Grant, by 
the Republican Convention of May next, tor the 
Presidency. It is true he has been unusually 
silent in declaring his views; but this may easi- 
ly be accounted for upon a not improbable sur- 
mise that he does not desire to beg for the nom- 
ination. That he would feel honored to be 
solicited by his fellow-citizens to accept the posi- 
tion there is no doubt. But it must be their 
free choice, uninfluenced by any overtures of his 
own. Such a character is rare in our politics, 
and his singléeness of purpose and disinterested 

ness of motive wins the popular applause. So 
far as Gen. Grant has acted since the war closed, 
he has given evidence that he is a man of ex- 
traordinary good sense. That he is in full and 
hearty accord with Congress has been evidenced 
in many ways and on numerous occasions. In 
this last respect, we have the testimony of Sen- 
itor Wilson, Representative Boutwell, our late 
Congressman Mr. Gouch, and others of the 
Massachusetts delegation, not to mention distin- 
guished names from other States. At the proper 
time, without question, this will be amply shown 
over the general’s own signature; for the present 
while the nomination is pending, he will doubt- 
less remain silent and let his acts speak for him. 

Of these last, Congressional inquiry has just 
furnished two, which hitherto have been unpro- 
curable. The first is the celebrated letter which 
he addressed to the President in remonstrance at 
the removal of Secretary Stanton and General 
Sheridan, and which was as follows :— 

[Private.] 
IIEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 11, 1867. 

His Excellency, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States:— 

Sir: I take the liberty of addressing you pri- 
vately on the subject of the conversation we had 
this morning, fearing, as I do, the great danger 
to the welfare of the country should you carry 
out the design then expressed. 

First—On the subject of the displacement o 
the Secretary of War. His removal cannot b 
effected against his will without the consent o 
the Senate. It was but a short time since the 
United States Senate was in session; and why 
not then have asked for his removal if it was de- 
sired? It certainly was the intention of the leg- 
islative branch of the government to place a 
Cabinet Minister beyond the power of the Execu- 
tive removal, and it is pretty well understood 
that, so far as Cabinet Ministers are affected by 
the tenure-of-office bill, it was intended specially 
to protect the Secretary of War, whom the coun- 
try felt great confidence in. The meaning of the 
law may be explained away by an astute lawyer, 
but common sense and the views of loyal people 
will give to it the effect intended by its framers. 

Second—On the subject of the removal of the 
very able commander of the Fifth Military Dis- 
trict. Let me ask you to consider the effect it 
would have upon the public. He is universally 
and deservedly beloved by the people who sus- 
tained this government through its trials, and 
feared by those who would still be enemies of the 
government. It fell to the lot of but few men to 
do as much against an armed enemy as Gen. 
Sheridan did during the rebellion, and itis within 
the scope of the ability of but few in this or any 
other country to do what he has. His civil ad- 
ministration has given equal satisfaction. He has 
had difficulties to contend with which no other 
district commander has encountered. Almost, i 
not quite, from the day he was appointed district 
commander to the present time, the press has 
given out that he was to be removed, that the 
administration was dissatisfied with him. This 
has emboldened the opponents of the laws of Con- 
gress within his command to oppose him in every 
way in their power, and has ‘rendered necessary 
measures which otherwise may never have been 
necessary. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, as a friend de- 
siring peace and quiet, the welfare of the whole 
country, North and South, that it is, in my opin- 
ion, more than the loyal people of the country (I 
mean those who supported the government dur- 
ing the great rebellion) will quietly submit to to 
see the very man of all others whom they have 
expressed their confidence in removed. I would 
not have taken the liberty of addressing the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States thus, but for the con- 
versation on the subject alluded to in this letter, 
and from a sense of duty, feeling that I know I 
am right in this matter. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
U. 8. Grant, General. 

The other document which shows General 
Grant’s sympathy with Congress, is his endorse- 
ment of a letter from Gen. Sheridan in regard 
to the outrages upon Union menin Texas. It 
reads as follows:— 

HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED States, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 29, 1867. 

Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of 
War. Attention is invited to that portion of the 
within communication which refers to the condi- 
tion of Union men and freedmen in Texas, and 
to the powerlessness of the military in the pres- 
ent state of affairs to afford them protection. 
Even the moral effect of the presence of troops 
is passing away, and a few days ago a squad of 
soldiers on duty was fired on by citizens in 
Brownsville. In my opinion the great number 
of murders of Union men and freedmen in Tex- 
as, not only, as a rule, unpunished, but uninves 
tigated, constitute, practically, a state of insur- 
rection; and believing it to be the province and 
the duty of every good government to afford pro- 
tection to the lives, liberty and property of her 
citizens, I would recommend the declaration of 
martial law in Texas to secure these. The-ne- 
cessity for governing any portion of our territory 
by martial law is to be deplored. If resorted to, 
it should be limited in its authority, and should 
leave all local authorities and civil tribunals free 
and unobstructed until they prove their ineffi- 
ciency or unwillingness to perform their duties. 
Martial law would yive security, or comparative- 
ly so, to all classes of citizens, without regard to 
race, color, or political opinions, and could be 
continued until society was capable of protecting 
itself, or until the State is returned to iis full re- 
lations with the Union. The application of mar- 
tial law to one of these States would be a warn- 
ing to all, and, if necessary, can be extended to 
others. U. S. Grant, General. 
When to such evidence as these documents 
show we have unquestioned authority for stating 
that he urged upon Congress the necessity of 
giving suffrage to the blacks, we can hardly 
question that Gen. Grant will fitly represent the 
Republican party in its principles and work for 
the speedy, safe and permanent restoration of 


the country. 





A Grant Meeting in Boston. 

We had a very fair public meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, on Wednesday evening last, which nomina- 
ted Gen. Grant for the Presidency. We say fair 
meeting, for it was not crowded, and the class of 
men that produce popular enthusiasm were not 
present. It was a substantial meeting, judged by 
the social position, personal respectability and in- 
dividual wealth of those calling and taking part 
in it. The mass of the people who have an in- 
terest in national politics staid away, however, 
content to sustain the nominee of the Republican 
Convention, whoever he may be, with preferences 
undoubtedly in favor of Grant, whom they know 
the Democratic party cannot in consistency nom- 
inate, and whose record, as far as it is known, is 
most creditable against the rebellion, its abettors 
and apologists. 

The participants in this meeting showed that it 
was not an impromptu affair. The eminent and 


meeting was‘‘worked up’’—no doubt unconscious- 
ly to many who took part in it, but nevertheless 
just as much so as ever was a political gathering. 
The prime-mover was a restless little office-hold- 
er, with bright eyes and curly hair and a many- 
sided character, who loves a joke as well as any- 
body, and who doubtless smiled all over his 
handsome face with infinite glee as he went about 
manipulating the wires and giving out that he | 
wanted ‘‘to keep this meeting out of the hands of 
the politicians.’? Some parties—possibly a little 
envious—miglit add, without violent wrong, the 
words, “except himself,’’ and say it was only a 
“hedging” movement, for, seeing that Grant was 
likely to be the candidate of either the Republi- 
can or Democratic party—it mattered little to him 
which!—he would be sure to be in season to have 
a good word spoken for his own retention! He 
kept his secret, however, well; and few, even 
now, know that the projector of the late anti-im- 
peachment meeting—which didn’t come off—in 
the interest of Johnson, was the same that de- 
vised and secured this Grant mecting in the in- 
terest of—the Collector of the Port of Boston! 
Well! well! politics make strange breaks as well 
as bedfellows—as Johnson, Hanscom, Banks, 
Florence, and the rest, will think when they learn 
how this favorite officer of their’s in management 
and speech has gone awry! 

We will do the occasion the credit of saying 
that the machinery all run smoothly; that Mr. 
Rice made a good speech, without any hesitation 
or faltering as to the position of Congress; that 
the other gentlemen who spoke were not unduly 
eulogistic, and were quite practical; that the reso- 
lution of nomination was heralded by judiciously- 
framed ‘“‘whereases;” and that what there was of 
audience gave snap to their applause. But it is 
evident that the meeting don’t monopolize all the 
enthusiasm there is in this community for Grant. 





Mr. Stanton’s Suspension. 

The late Major George L. Stearns went to his 
grave asseverating that Secretary Stanton was a 
wholly untrustworthy officer; that, though de- 
votedly loyal to the country, he could not be re- 
lied upon for exact and even justice to all men, 
nor for honorable straightforwardness in dealing 
with those having business with him. The 
conscientiousness and self-abnegation of Major 
Stearns lent much impressiveness to his opinion, 
which, however, was only expressed in the confi- 
dence of close personal friendship. ‘Though not 


Major Stearns seems likely to be corroborated,— 
that is, if the word of President Johnson is to be 
believed,—for the President, in sending reasons 
to the Senate for his displacement of Stanton, 
alleges that he was emphatic in his condemnation 
of the tenure-of-office law and advised its veto, 
offering to furnish what aid might be required in 
the preparation of the paper! After such ex- 
pression and friendship, the President was natu- 
rally surprised, upon his removal of Mr. Stanton, 
to find him vindicating the law, and claiming 
exemption from remoyal from office under the 
provisions of the very act which he had pro- 
nounced unconstitutional! 

This has certainly a bad look for Mr. Stanton’s 
consistency and fair dealing; but doubtless the 
mere optimist will say—Everything for the occa- 
sion! as a friend of the safety of the country, it 
was Mr. Stanton’s duty to remain in the Cabinet 
whatever he may have said about the law. The 
President further charges that he was sustained 


credited fully by his friends, the statement of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 17, 1867. 
THE SITUATION. 

The situation of affairs, on the whole, is en- 
couraging. The doctrines of the inflationists are 
sure to be repudiated, the fancied necessities of 
trade to yield to the real interests of the people at 
large, and the present wise course uf the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury will, substantially, be contin- 
ued. The House appears to entertain a great di- 
versity of opinion as to the proper course to be 
pursued; but gradually it will evolve measures 
really beneficial to the country. As a rule, our 
senators and representatives have learned wisdom 
by the experience of the last six years. Judge, 
then, of the surprise of almost everybody at the 
introduction into the Senate, by Mr. Sherman, of 
a bill providing for the issue of six per cent. de- 
mand-notes! It was the general upinion that the 
Senator from Ohio, who is Chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Finance, was opposed to such a make- 
shift as this, and in favor of a gradual, but sure, 
settling down to a firm and fixed financial policy, 
adequate to the necessities of the government. 
The day of such expedients is passed. They did 
very well in time of rebellion, when the country 
was driven to the last extremity to obtain means 
to pay its soldiers and sailors and to procure 
reinforcemenis for the armies already in the field. 
That was a desperate strait, and a resort to des- 
perate remedies was justifiable. 
Now all is changed; and wisdom is more im- 
portant than hurry. Such haste as is shown in 
the presentation of this bill will make the utmost 
possible waste. It is better to wait until the 
question, ‘‘How shall the credit of the govern- 
ment be established upon a sure foundation?”’ has 
been considered in all its bearings. Such delay 
is gain. The cry of ‘“‘more currency’’ proceeds 
from speculators and brokers, and not from the 
people, for the people know that with more paper 
money come higher prices and consequent hard- 
ship. The cry of the people is, ‘‘Reduce taxation, 
and economise in all the expenses of the govern- 
ment.’” The amount of paper money, in excess 
of the specie which it should represent, is at best 
an evil, and, like all evils, should be tolerated no 
longer than it is impossible to get rid of it. It is 
too late for patchwork legislation, but just in sea- 
son for the enactment of measures whose influ- 
ence may be felt for generations in the building 
up of a great national prosperity that shall out- 
strip all the calculations of the economist and ri- 
val the wildest dreams of the poet. 

Reconstruction is progressing with sure and 
steady strides. The South—meaning thereby 
the loyal negroes, and their less numerous white 
allies—is acting with a vigor and sincerity that 
put to shame our best efiorts in behalf of the 
Union; and, ere another anniversary of our na- 
tional independence, will be admitted to a genu- 
ine sisterhood of States, no one of which will 
ever utter the word Secession except with the 
deepest horror and detestation. Yet all the time 


sleeps, is working with an energy almost sublime 
to defeat Congress and the people, and keep the 
question of admission of the senators and repre- 
sentatives from the South open for the Presiden- 
tial campaign. Nobody can tell what his next 
move will be; and yet no act of audacity and 
defiance would surprise Congress. Ie feels him- 





in his reconstruction policy by Mr. Stanton, and 
that not till the District of Columbia suffrage- 


did Mr. Stanton make any issue with him. But 
the chief ground of objection he had te Mr. Stan- 
ton was his retention of a dispatch from Gen. 
Baird, at New Orleans, giving intimations of the 
riot of July 30, 1866, and asking instructions, 
which neither Stanton gave, nor allowed the Pres- 
ident to know had been asked. Mr. Johnson 
complains that he had not the opportunity to 
avert the blame which now attaches to him for 
that riot. 

We must say there is force in this complaint, 
though we have no doubt that Mr. Stanton had 
no confidence in Johnson, and hence retained the 
dispatch. But he should have done something 
himself if he was unwilling to trust the Presi- 
dent. Gen. Grant would readily have aided him, 
and the bloodshed of that terrible day would 
have been saved. 

It will be hard for the American people to ex- 
cuse these palpable errors of the great War-Sec- 
retary—if found to be substantiated by the facts— 
however grateful they may be to him for his ar- 
duous and brilliant services in behalf of the loy- 
alty of the country. It was not necessary that 
opposition to the President’s policy should be 
shown by neglecting and sacrificing the loyalists 
of New Orleans. The President is wholly wrong 
in his war with Congress, but he is right in re- 
monstrating against being held responsible for 
acts which might have been averted had he pos- 
sessed knowledge which was withheld from him. 





The Blame Wrongly Placed. 

A terrible accident took place at Harlow bridge, 
near Northfield, Vt., on Friday afternoon last, a 
railroad-train of workmen who were erecting a 
bridge over a stream, and who were returning 
from dinner, backing over the chasm, by which 
fifteen were killed and a large number wounded. 
The engineer gives no satisfactory reason for the 
calamity, though some say he could not manage 
the valve easily which shuts off the steam, oth- 
ers that he was unaccountably forgetful, others 
that he is touched with insanity, and others still 
that he was aa overworked man and deprived of 
necessary sleep. The poor fellow gets little com- 
misseration, and receives the animadversions of 
the press, directors, and sorrowing relatives. 
But we deliberately charge the directors of the 
Central Railroad with the guilt of the murder of 
those men! Ilere was a train of cars for several 
days backing up to that fearful chasm, carrying 
timber, workmen, &c., for the rebuilding of the 
burned bridge, and there was not so much asa 
railroad-tie placed across the track to prevent their 
workmen being launched into eternity by the 
slipping of wheels, accident to the machinery, or 


carelessness more culpable than this be? The 
most ordinary thoughtfulness, it seems to us, 
would have caused the managers of the road to 
erect some breakway to the backward progress 
of a train over the precipice. And yet there was | 
literally nothing! So the directors howl at the 
recklessness of their engineer while their own | 
short-sightedness is overlooked, hoping that an | 
indignant public will not place the blame where ; 
it should deservedly fall. The suggestion to strap 
railroad directors to the locomotive to prevent 
accidents never had better warrant than in this 
case, though to be up to the necessities of the oc- 
casion one-half, with the president and superin- 
tendent, should have been lashed to the platform 
of the rear-car while this bridge-building was 
going on! 




















Andrew Johnson has the impudence to ask 
Congress to reward Gen. Hancock for maintain- 
ing the supremacy of the civil over the military 


disregarded ! 


Senator Trumbull has made a grave charge 
He al- 


bill and the reconstruction-act of March, 1867, | 


justice. 


authority in Louisiana and Texas—a reflection ' cold. 
upon every other district commander, and an in- | skating-park association is looking up. Washing- 
sult to Congress, which established military dis- ton can compare favorably with Boston now in 
tricts for the very purpose which Hancock has everything except comforts. They in winter are | ane ivcines Siliells Shee, F Benetald: shoe, O07 Obs 
strangers to this latitude. 


self master of the situation, and, with such co- 
| adjutors as Hancock in Louisiana, he hopes to 
| chase reconstruction until he, as the victorious 
leader of the rebel political army, is safely in- 
stalled in the White House for four years more. 
It is a consolation to know that Congress is 
awake to the importance of the crisis. 
REPEAL OF THE COTTON TAX. 

The debate in the Senate, yesterday, on the 
repeal of the tax on cotton of two-cents-and-a- 
half a pound, imposed by an act of March 2, 
1867, was very able and interesting. Senators 
Sherman, Wilson, Williams and Johnson argued 
in favor of its repeal, and Senators Morrill (of 
Vermont) and Fessenden against it. The speech 
of Senator Morrill was a strong one. He claimed 
that there was as much necessity for repealing 
the taxes imposed upon the North as the South, 
and cited the pork and woolen interests as need- 
ing relief as much as the production of cotton, 
and thought it strange that the South should be 
relieved from its share of the burden of sup- 
porting the government. 

Justin S. Morrill is a tall, spare man, of- dark 
complexion, eyes and hair, a prominent nose, 
and a loud, clear voice. His appearance indi- 
cates great persistence and energy. His manner 
of speaking is very forcible, although defects of 
pronunciation and delivery are noticeable. He is 
the most decided Yankee in the Senate. He was 
born in Strafford, Vermont, April 14, 1810, and, 
although having received an academical educa- 
tion, engaged in mercantile pursuits till 1848, 
when he turned his attention to agriculture. He 
was elected a Representative to the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, and retlected to each successive Con- 
gress till the Fortieth, when he was chosen a 
Senator of the United States. During his ca- 
reer in the House he served on the Committees of 
Agriculture and Ways and Means, and, at the 
time of his election to the Senate, was Chairman 
of the latter committee. In this capacity he 
originated some of the most important measures 
relating to loans and the currency that ever be- 
came laws. His forte is finance, and, at the pres- 
ent juncture, his presence in the Senate is bene- 
ficial to the coumtry. 

AN INTERESTING SCENE. 
I witnessed yesterday, in the House, a scene at 
once regretful and suggestive. The House had 
just resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole, and the subject of discussion was the de- 
ficiency-bill. Thaddeus Stevens arose from his 
seat (which is now directly in front of the clerk’s 
desk, so that it may be possible for the Speaker 
to hear what he says), and sent to the Clerk an 
amendment which he desired to have read, giv- 
ing to all the civil employés of the government in 
this city, whose compensation does not exceed 
two thousand dollars a year, twenty per cent. of 
the salaries received by them during the fiscal 

















forgetfulness of brakeman or engineer! Can year ending June 30, 1868. Mr. Nicholson of- | ¢lerkly force. No child can get by the counters without a 


fered a substitute, which was voted down. Mr. 
Stevens then arose slowly and began to address 
the House in favor of his amendment. His voice 
was so low that not one word of his remarks 
could be heard in the galleries. Only his imme- 
diate neighbors on the floor could hear, and the 
members from all parts of the hall gathered 
around him in a semi-circle thai his words might 
be audible. The group stood around him, listen- 

ing in perfect silence, while the aged friend of the | 
people spoke in behalf of an under-paid and over- 

worked class of public servants to whom he has 

endeared himself by his constant advocacy of | 
their rights and needs. The measure was defeated | 
then; but there is reason to hope that the benefits | 
contemplated by it will be bestowed upon the in- 

tended recipients during the winter. This hope | 
is founded upon considerations of humanity and 














THE WEATHER. 
We have had an unusual amount of snow and 
Sleighing is brisk, and the stock of the 


Moses. 








We rejoice to be assured that our idol, of ad- 


our great enemy in the White House, who never 


j ams 


| pocket. His prices have always been low, and his goods of | 


HOME NOTES. 


Noble’s picture of ‘John Brown led to Martyr- 
dom,” at DeVries. Ibarro & Co.’s, and Jackson’s | 
marble group of “Eve and Abel,” at Childs & | 
Co.’s, are attracting large numbers of connois- | 
seurs. They are good places to take a friend | 


visiting Boston for the holidays. 


The Common Council has sustained the May- | 
or’s veto of the Insane Hospital project at Win-| 
throp. The question was one on which there, 
was an honest difference of opinion, and had not | 
half the semblance of a ‘‘job” that there was to_ 
the Advertiser’s senior proprietors opposition to | 
Mayor Norcross. 

We hear that after the first of January the | 

| Post-office Department is to withdraw its local | 
| lists of letters from the newspapers having the 
largest cireulation, and is to give them to those who 
are willing to print the names without compensa- 
tion—supposing the lists are desirable to increasg 
the sales of the sheets publishing them! 
The Calvary Baptist Church of Washington, 
the same of which Amos Kendall was a patron to 
alarge amount, was wholly burned on Sunday 
morning. By the way, we are inclined to think 
Mr. Kendall was misunderstood in his benefaction 
to this church, the partienlars of which have 
been in print and somewhat to his discredit for 
sharpness of dealing. 





Tue P. L. L.s—which may mean, as somebody 
says, persons loving liquor, or may mean some- 
thing else—are drawing up their plans for a new 
liquor law, to take the place of the prohibitory 
law, which is to be remodelled, if not abolished. 
They are most pleased, we are told,, with the 
Rhode Island plan, which leaves the question of 
license and no license to the decision of the au- 
thorities of the cities and towns. If their plan is 
adopted and lasts long enough, a process of sift- 
ing the inhabitants may be looked for—like going 
to like—and a division of the towns into drunken 
and sober. Then it will be only necessary to 
know what town a Massachusetts stranger hails 
from to determine as to his habits, which will 
simplify matters quite conveniently. 


Holiday Gifts. 

The glad notes of preparation for the great Christian 
holiday are heard on every side. The stores are beautiful 
ia the extent and variety of the goods displayed suitabe 
for holiday gifts, and our cuiumns bear witness to the gen- 
erosity with which the trading public serve their patrons 
and the community generally. We wou'd like to describe 
the several stocks at length. A brief notice, however, 
must suffice. 

Messrs. Jorpay, Marsu & Co.,at their retail store, 242 
Washington street, have a fine variety of Shawls, for holi- 
day purposes, which are worthy not only of notice, but 
purchase, Nothing could be more welcome in the way of 
a presen fora lady friend than one of their elegant shawls, 
of which they have styles for every taste, as well as other 
choice febrics for the female form. 

Messrs. Braprorp & ANTHONY, at the old and popular 
stand, 178 Washington, opposite Bromfield street, havea rare 
and rich assortment of everything m the cutlery and skate 
line. Whoever cannot find something here to please the 
young people—or the old, either, for that matter—will be 
commisserated indeed. 

Messrs, Apams & Co., 25 Bromfield street, have an infinite 
variety of games and other juvenile diversions, at remarka- 
bly low prices. Their ‘“‘Chopped-up: Monkey” has made 
much sport, and all their articles of a humorous character 
have the same merit. They have, also, some very attract- 
ive books. 

Messrs. Patmer & Bacnetpers, 162 Washington street, 


ty, can present holiday goods that will alike gratify and 
compel purchase. A visit to their store is advised. 

Messrs. E. P. Durron & Co., corner of Washington and 
School ets., while they havea stock of Books that cannot 
be excelled, have one volume which is deserving more than 
passing encomium. This is *‘Copsley Annals,’ which all 
who have read pronounce in some of its chapters equal to 
anything Dickens ever wrote. The English literary journals 
of authority commend it highly. Let book-buyers make a 
note of this. 

Messrs. Leg & Sueparp, 149 Washimgton street—the old 
South opposite—are busy as bees, from senior partner to 
porter’s assistant, getting off the countless juveniles which 
they publish. They have time, howeyer, to sell all that 
is wished, and a pleasant word for everybody. ‘‘Oliver Op- 
tic,” ““May Mannering,’’ and ‘‘Sephie May,’’ with many 
another author, always are at their store, lookiug on approv- 





ingly. 

Messrs. WitLiAMs & Everett have removed to the elegant 
and central store in the Washington Building, opposite 
Franklin street, and have there transferr.d their choice art- 
gallery, which promises to be more attractive than ever. 
For all matters of taste and skill in the fine-art line tbis es- 
tablishment will continue to be the head quartera, and the 
pleasant suggestions of the proprietors will aid many a vis- 
tor toa liberal purchase. Their holiday goods are very 
choice. 

At the quiet store of James CamrBeLt, 18 Tremont street, 
some of the best Standard Books of the age and country 
can be found. Many rare and curious publications are also 
on his well-stored shelves. Mr. Campbell has all the admi- 
rable qualities of an old-country bookseller. 

Messrs. GouLp & Lincoin, 59. Washington street,—quiet 
and substantial dealers—have some admirable books, among 
them “The Home Twilight Stcries,” and ‘‘Sweden and 
Norway,’’ to please the young people. ‘‘The Princess Isle,*’ 
their elegant illustrated work, is worthy of particular ex- 
amination. All buyers will be satisfied here. 

Mr. Horace B. Futter, 245 Washington street, has four 
new books to add to his previous well-selected stock—‘‘Fairy 
Bells,” ‘““Morning Glories,”’ ‘“‘The Well-Spent Hour,” and 
‘Joseph in the Snow,’’—either of which, by its name alone, 
would warrant purchase. Drop in, and see what a fine as- 
sortment Mr. Fuller has. 

That old and always reliable house, Nicnots & Norgs, 117 
Washington street, have their usual attractive assortment 
of juvenile books. Their counters are easy to get around, 
and on them will be found ‘Among the Birds,’’ ‘Striving 
and Gaining,” “Climbing and Sliding,” ‘‘The Kettle Club,” 
and ‘‘Jamie’s Mittens.”’ with other equally desirable vol. 
umes. Look closely at Nichols & Noyes’ stock ! 

Preéminent for its good books is the house of Roperts 
Brotners, whose presentation works cannot be surpassed. 
Here you have Mr. Alger’s ‘Friendships of Women,” Mad- 
Recamier’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ Mad. Swetchine’s ‘‘Life,”’ ‘‘Jason,’ 
“The Layman’s Breviary,” ‘My Prisons,” Jean Ingelow” 
Poems, and numerous other similar works—a choice stock 
from which to select. 

The old establishment of J. L. Farrsanks, 136 Washington 
street, is as well-known as the ‘‘Old South,” and the ex- 
cellence of Mr. F.’s Stationery Goods almost equally so 
For anything in the way of Writing-Desks, Portfolios, Back- 
gammon Boards, Pocket-Bocks, Penknives, Gold-Pens, Al- 
bums, Sketch-Books, &c., &c., this is the very place to 
call. 

The always popular ‘‘Bo-ton Bazaar” of Mr. D. 0. Goop- 
Ricn, 302 Washington street, is literally crammed with the 
articles that fill the youthful mind with delight. Toys, of 
every name, quality, size and cost, choice Statuettes, Carv- 
ings, Music-Boxes, Dolls, Vases, Games, and all sorts of 
Fancy Goods, here abound. To visit Goodrich’s is to be 
pleased, and to buy! 

A good place to find all the illustrated papers, magazines, 
almanacks, Harper's works, toy-books, &c., &c.,is A. WiL- 
LiaMS & Co.'s, 100 Washingtcn street, where every one is 
pleased with the quiet ways and prompt attention of all the 





whose goods are always in exquisite taste and of fine quali- 


| class Piano; E. L. ALLEN,’ 6 Temple place, for a superior 


Photograp :, to be treasured by absent or home friends ; 
Joun H. Pray, So%s & Co., 292 Washington street, for » 
durable and tasteful Carpet, toany one’s mind ; OLivE™ 
Dirson & Co., 277 Washington street, for Opera Librettos, 
and everything in the way of hefp te music enjoyment ; Wu- 
H. Ut, Jz., & Co., 32 Cornhill, for still additional Juve- 
nile Books, such as the ‘‘Little Pitcher”? series; FELTON & 
Co., 106 Washington street, for elegant Clocks, Cutlery and 
Plated Wares ; L. A. Euuuor & Co., 332 Washington street, 
for choice Engravings, Chromcs, &c. ; Litre, Brown & Co., 
112 Washington street, for choice standard and desirable 
Books, for olf «nd young—if our friends, we say, will cail 
on all or either of these leading traders of our city, they will 
bave the pleasure which comes from a satisfactory purchase 
of goods, and from now to the morning of the great holiday 
festival will be in that exquisite condition of mind that will 
give much warmth and cheeriness to their hail of a‘‘A MERRY 
Cunistmas !" 





Premiums for The Commonwealth. 
We are asked %) continue our Premtums. To allow our 

friends, therefore, longer to dv a little work for our subscrip- 

tion list, we offer, for the present, — 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, NAME NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH 

$3.00, casa, THE COMMONWEALTH ror ong yuan, AND 

EITHER, 

Wendell Phillips’ “Speeches, Lectures and 

Letters’’—price $2.50. 

Theedore Parker’s “Werld ef Matter and 

Werld ef Man’’—price $2.50. 

Lydia Maria Child’s “‘Remance ef the Re= 
public’’—price $2.60. 
Caroline H. Dall’s ‘‘Celicge, Market and 
Ceurt’’—price $2.50. 
The Riverside Magazine, for one year—price $2 50. 

For TWO New SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH 
$6.00, cash, TUE COMMONWEALTH to racu for one year 
and to the sender, 

The Life of Josiah Quincy, by Edmund Quincy ,— 
price $3.00. 

One of the most valuable and interesting Biographies ever 
penned, 

Fon FIVE N&w suBscRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH 
$15, cash, THE COMMONWEALTH to xacu for one year 
and to the sender, 

One first-class Universal Clothes-VWv ringer—price 
$10.00. 

The MOST PERFECT article in the market, and which no 
amily can afford to be without. ( We have used this Wringer 
weekly for four years in our own household, and nothing Aas 
yet given out. It 1s the most convenient, the most durable, 
and therefore the cheapest Wringer ever made.) 

Now, then, friends! who desire to shoe your good-will for 
THE COMMONWEALTH, you have additional inducement! 

Cay™ Remit funds in Money Orpers or Kewisterep Let- 
TERS fo ensure safety. 

Address CHARLES W. SLACK, 

(“Tae Commonweattn,”’) 
Boston, Mass. 





INESS NOTICES. 


BUS 


JAMgsON'S, 2Spring Lane, is as good a place as any in 
the city (o get a capital dinner; no matter what may be 
called for it is quickly served in the best style; every body 
says 80, and the thousands who go there daily is a sure 
proof that for once rumor speaks the truth. 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 
Again the time is drawing near 
When * Merry Christmas” will be here ; 
Each childish heart o’ertlows with joy, 
While friendship’s ‘‘gifts” its thoughts employ. 
The ‘‘Misses"’ prance about with glee 
As they in fancy’s vision see 
Some pleasing ‘‘treasure” laid away, 
Which shall be theirs on ‘‘ Christmas” Day. 
What happiness the Boys it gives 
To know there's one for them who lives— 
GEORGE FENNO— 22 Dock Squarz— 
Their ‘** Christmas” Suit they should buy there. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





if EVE AND ABEL — 
A MARBLE GROUP, 
BY J. A. JACKSON, 
ON EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERY OF 
A. CHILDS « CO., 


127 Tremont Street. 
Admittance 25 cents. tf 


A. 


Dec. 14. 
ter MARTYRDOM OF JOHN BROWN.— 
THOMAS 8S. NOBLE’S 
Great Ll[istorical Painting, 
Deo ees 
De VERiLeSS” GALLERY, 
Dec. 14. 145 Tremont Street. tf 





CH- ESTABLISHED IN 1810.— 
LOOKING-GLASS WAREHOUSE 
—AND— 


FINE ART ROOMS. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & EVERETT 
would resjectfully arnounce that they have taken the 








stores 


219 Washington Street (oppositaFranklin), and 
10 Bromficid Street, 


where they will be happy to receive the patronage of their 
friends. 

By this removal they have secured more modern and con- 
venient Rooms, and will therefore be better able to attend 
to the wants of their customers. 

In anticipation of this change, they have, by importation 
and manufacture, added many New anv Ricn Goops te their 
extensive stock, and are thus evabled to offer unequalled in- 
ducements to purchasers. 

They solicit a continuance of the kind patronage which 
for so many years has been given their house. 

Boston, Dec. 21, 1867. 

te UNITED STATES TREASURY. Bos- 
ToN, Dec. 20, 1867.---Holders of more than twenty Coupons 
due January 1, can now hand them in, with schedules, for 


examination. Holders of a le-s number will be paid on pre- 


sentation on and after January 1. 
Blank schedules furnished at this office. 
T. P. CHANDLER, 


Dec. 21. 2t Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 


1 ELUCUTION. — After Sept. Ist Miss 
DREW will receive additional pupils in Reading and Vocal 
Culture. Ins ruction given to private pupils, classes and 
schools. 

Stammering can be permanently cured. 

Kefers to Prof. L. B. Munroe; 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 68 
Cornhill; C. W. Slack, Esq. ; Kev. E. E. Hale. 

Koom at 36 Winter street. Ollice hours from 2 to 6 P.M. 

Aug. 31. tf 


far SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure o 
diseases of the Sromaca and URinaRy ORGANS, KoeuMATism 
GeneERALDesILity, Dropsies, CHRONIC GONORRHG@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, itis perfectlyimvaluable. It never fails 
toefflectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

Aug. 3. 3m 





ss MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 12th inst., by Rev. 0. T. Walker, Mr. Samuel 
8. Coy to Miss Mary E., eldest daughter of Elijah D. Hine, 
Exq., albof Boston. 

Jn Cambridge, 16th inst., by Rev. G. W. Briggs, DD, 
and Rev. Wm. H. Knapp, Arthur May Kuapp to Fanny M., 
daugh‘er of George I. Folger, E#q. * 

In Arlington, 11th inst., by Rev. C. C. Salter, Horace II 
Homer, of Belmont, to Georgian E., daughter of George I. 
Cray, Kaq., of Arlington. 








purchare being made in its behalf. 

The up-town store of F. A. GREEN, 521 Washington street, 
opposite Beach street, is a convenient and cheery place to get 
| a substantial gift at reasonable prices. His Work-Boxos, 
Glove- Boxes. Card-Cases, Toiiet articles, &e., &¢.,—everys | 
thing in the Ladies’ Fancy Goods line—are of the best, and 

| cannot fail to give satisfaction 

Mr. S. W. Creeca, 326 Washington st., opposite the Ad- 
House, can set forth as good a show of Toy and Fancy 
Goods as ene desires to see when he has a little money in his 


excellent quality. 
Mr. Josepa L. Bates, 129 Washington street, 


| the dealers in Fancy Goods whose reputation is as bright as | 


In Templeton, 14th inst., by Rev. Edwin G. Adams, Leon- 
ard A. Jones, of Boston, to Jorephine H., daughter of Col. 


Artemas Lee, of T. 
In New York, 18th inst., by Rev. F. C. Ewer, Joe! Hay- 
den, Jr, of Haydenville, Mass.,to Margaret L. Erwin, of 


Nashville, Tenn. 





In this city, 14th inst. Thomas Lee. 88 
17th inst., of apoplexy), Matilda Cushing, wife of Cyrus 


Bruce, 57 yrs. 4 mos. 


In Roxbury, l7th inst., Charles Edward. only son of Chas. 


is one ot] ant Eliza B. Hickling. 2s. 


In Jamaica Vlaim, 13th inst., Stephen M. Weld, 61. 
In Newton Corner, llth inst., Willie Keep, infant son of 


his merchandize. Everything is choice in bis store, and the | George end Luey Taylor Allen 


buyer is pleared with his generous treatment and his every 
purchase. t 


In St. Louis, Mo., llth inst., Mr. Wm. Hayden, Jr., of 
his city. 41, eldest -on of Wm. Hayden, Esq. 
In Natchez, Miss.. Nov. 30, of disease of the heart, Hon. 


But space will fail us to mention as they deserve all the | Joseph Stevens Buckminster Thacher. formerly of Boston. 


dealers who call the attention of our readers to their choice 


Near Sacramento, Nov. 23, Franch Tukey, 62. 





goods. If our friends will call on Witutram Doocvuz, 679 
| Washington street, for their Wreaths, Trees and Flowers ; 
| on Wut Tcrrs, 737 Washingtén street, for their Cakes 
al Confectionery ; Pergixs, Stern & Co., 108 Tremont 
street, for their Wines ; Ricard Baices, corner of Wash- 
| ington and School streets, for their Crockery, Glass and Orn- 
| amental Ware; Crossy & Morsz, 249 Washington street, 
| for their Silver, plated ard solid, with all manner of Jewel- 
FY and precious stones; Josepu Story, 112 Tremont street, 
for the nicer styles of Bohemian, Parian, Bronze and China 





Sneieti 


“HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
DISS 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 


For Parlor Amusement and Exhibitions. 
Powerful DISSOLVING STEREOPTICANS TO LET to 
Sabbath Schools and Private Parties, with or with- 





implements of day and evening diversion, in the shape of| |)... operator, with views on every subject. 


Magic-Lanterns, Stereopticons, &c.; C. F. Hover & Co., | 
& Summer street, for every conceivable fabric to adorn the | 
persons of those they love and hold dear ; Brat & Hoorss, | 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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like the lucubrations of all the rest of us who are | Worthy gentlemen who gave their names to the | against the Secretary of the Treasury. 


not — — the a mint ——e on | demonstration were of the class who need to be 

us. could have my way, the man who paints | solicited. TI ‘ogether 

on my board fence an invitation to call on Dr. io on age _ — —— se 
ously. They have their own cares and private 


work speaks for itself. It was she who illustrated 
the translation of Auerbach’s Little Barefoot, which 
we noticed some months since. The engravings 
in the present volume are better than those in » 


| Haymarket square, Bramax, Suaw & Co., 27 Sudbury | 


: THOMAS HALL, 
street, and Grorcs W. Ware & Co., corner of Cornhill and 


| Washington streets, for rich and useful Furniture ; A. M.j OPTICIAN, 
| McPuam, Jr., 386 Washington street, and Jauzs W. Vesz,6, 10 Bromileld Street, Boston. 


leges that, in direct violation of the law, the Sec- | miration for Dickens, has not been broken by the 
retary has given up hundreds of thousands of great novelist’s interfering personally in the mat- 


dollars’ worth of cotton. Mr. Trumbull is always | ter of official admissions to his readings, as we 
stated last week on the authority of one of the 





Dec. 7. 4t 


Little Barefoot—that is, they are printed better— 
end the designs are simply exquisite. What could 


Humbug at 219 Swindle street should be com- 


pelled to erase that offensive line, and substitute | engagements to attend to, and are not quick to | cautious in his statements, and he places the Sec- 


for it, “Read the New York Nation.” 





respond to the popular demand. Ina word, the 


retary in an unpleasant position. 


Trustees of the Tenple. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN SUBJECTS. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GooDs, 


And Small Wares. 
Swiss CARVINGS, 


WATCH-CASES, &c 


pero : — in _ - < ees =e 
THE COMMONWEALTH. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1867. 
— Balvay Goods. Polivan Goods. Holiday Goods, Holivay Goods. Holiday Goods. 4 solivan Goods. ‘¥Folivay Goods, 
wae BOOKS FOR THE HOLI-| “GET THE BEST.” /|Messrs. ROBERTS BROS. Hotueey Goons. lononerw wane & co.,| FOR * 
DAYS. se WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEE : wae : 
SHAWLS il BOOKS THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN, | mscecurcsstens tse con ne coco mam tim Te PARIANS, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. BY WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER, , They consist in part of —AND— 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 110 Washington St... Boston, a: Author of “The Gentes of Solitude.” In one volume, Drcorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast Sets, 25 Washi t st t 
: Lave a large and elegant CHRISTMAS STOCK of AL SE Bec match “Madame Recamier” and “Madame Setchine.”” © Teteaa-Tete Sets, =e ke Soil . Glove and Handk’f Boxes 
OS gh Wun ec ic Boks cdc ccae seeks . 82.00. . ve 
: AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS, ete i —— _ —— 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. s, SHAKESPEARE, in all styles avd bind.ngs. GOULD & LINCOLN, BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION BOOKS. ‘te Vases CELEBRATED i 
THE EARLY ENGLIS DRAMATISTS. SO Washineton Strest, Boston agrenng monnenten Memoirs. Cloth, $2; mo- daneeuie die te ei iE RIS : WALL-BASKETS, 1 
— sem : ” | Madame Swetchine’s Life. Cloth, $2; morocco, | mental and the useful. Bibs Upiet HOLMES Teen 
THE STANDARD HISTORIANS, A New Series for Young People. $5.50. pe: ” | These goods were selected by himself among the 
INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR, ws «9 Jasom. (The great poem of the day.) Cloth, $1.50; mo- | factures abroad and are offered at much lower prices than PATENT CRYSTAL W 
rorotanxovetists: | THE HOME TWILIGHT STORIES, /.,°*°.* a —_ z v eit 
ee LaMurce Borale, The Turner Gallery, an sther superb Pee en's Breviary. Cloth gilt, $2.50; mo- | Customers in search of Holiday Gifta will find many de- : Reclining Chair. a pine Teties Sets, 


Black and Scarlet, 
Open and Filled Centres, 
Long and Square. 


INDIA SCARFS, 


Black, Scariet and Green Centres. 


FRENCH CASHMERE, 
Long and Square Shawls, 


Biack and Scarlet, 
Open and Filled Centres. 


— 


WASHINGTON MILLS. 
PREMIERE QUALITY, 72x72 72x44 
BAY STATE DO. 12x72 712x144 
FRANCONIA DO. 72x72 «173x044 


over two hundred different styles, euch as the 

DEEDS STUART over White Grounds; nee VICTORIA ; 
the MCKENZIE; the FORTY-SECOND ; together with those 
of other familiar clans, beside entirely new effects in PUR- 
PLE, GREEN and WIIITE PLAIDS. 

PLAIN CENTRES, in rich shades of mode. 
pecially desirable. 

VICTORIA CENTRES, with Purple and Brown Borders, 
White Grounds. 

GREY MIXTURES, the Prevailing Color of the Season, in 
every variety of style. 

MISSES SHAWLS, 35x35. 40x40, 48x48, 5!x54. In Bright 
Warm colorings. Novel and Recherche Combinations. 


ADRIATIC MILLS 


SHAWLS, 


72x72, 72x144. GREY MIXTURES, with variety of Bor- 
ders, &c. 
BEST VALUE IN MARKET. 


Colorings es- 





CARLOTTA 
Long Shawls. 


Very attractive. 


72x144. GREY MIXTURES. 
* 





Of all the above-named American Go< ds we have 


Entire and Exclusive Con- 
trol in New England. 


—_—— 


In addition we would ask general inspection of our elabo- 
rate assortment of 


ELEGANT 
Carriage JRobes, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
PLAIN and FANCY STYLES. 


— ALBO — 

A Full Line of Gents’ 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, 
63x144, 

IN MODES AND MIXTURES. 





The whole forming the most extraordinary variety ever 
submitted to the taste of the American public, 


AT VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT WHOLESALE, 
148 to 154 Devonshire sStrect. 
AT RETAIL, 


212 to 250 Washington Street. 





_ Dee. 21 At 
READY tor » CHRISTMAS, 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 
SEEK AND FIND. 
BREAKING AWAY. 
STARRY FLAG. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 

SHAMROCK and THISTLE. } “® {Ap Seaiss. 
RED CRUss. j Per vol. $1.25. 


\srarry FLAG 
Series. 
38 vols. Il. 
| Per vol. $1.25. 


Youna AMERICA 


A BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOK. 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


OR word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.’ 

The Authoress, in her prefatory note, says :— 

May these *‘words fitly spoken’ strengthen the Inne> 
Life in your soul, and, notwiths’ anding the Trials by the | 


Way, may the Christian's Joy and Peace abide with you. | 


and find the Unfailing 


May you love to Work for Christ, 
Then safe you 


Friend ever near to Support and Guide 
shall rest in the Heavenly Home at last, 
satisfied. 

Dogcusster, Mass. 


Small 4to. Morocee Cloth. $2.00. 





ANEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TRUST.” 


CLAUDIA. 


BY MISS DOUGLAS, author of ‘In Trust,” and ‘Stephen 
Dane.’’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRUDY.” 


DOTTY DIMPLE 


At Ifler Grandmother’s. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 
eee yet Illustrated. ...........75 cents. 


. $1.50 





New Juveniles. 
JACK OF ALL TRDES. ae tener 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY.} p88) 
TOMMY HICKUP. pice viiyest 
CLIMBING THE ROPE. 
BILLY GRIMES 
ITE. 


By 
\ Mar ManNeRine. 
FAVOR. Each vol. Ill. 
} $1.00. 





Seld by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street. Beston. 
Dec. 21. le 








W I TH 
ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. 








Ready en Saturday, Dec. 14. 


BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND, 


AND ADJACENT STATES. 
BY B.A. SAMUELS, 
Curator of Zoology in the Massachusetts State Cabinet 


This new edition is illustrated with plates colored by hand | 


from the natural specimens, representing THIRTY DIFFERENT 
EGGS ; also, TWENTY-POUR PLATES OF BIROS FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
beautifully co'cred. 

No more elegant book has been publi~hed du: ing the sea- 
son, and none more appropriate for a CaaistTmuas or Nsw 
Year's Girt. 


Price to subscribers (in cloth) $25. 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 


collections of Engravings. 


TENNYSON’S VIVIEN, 


Ilirstrated by Dore and all the later works of the same artist. 


Gift Books, Illustrated, 
by Engravings on wood, steel and stone, by illuminations 
and by photographs. 

SCOTT’S POEMS, IN TARTAN PLAID. 
A large collection of 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS, 


ENGLISH JUVENILES, 
In great variety, for every age ; and all late publications, in 
the plainest and in the most elegant bindicgs, affording a 
rare choice of 


Presents at any Desired Price, 








Dec. 21. C2t 
A FINE ASSORTMENT 
-~ or— 


ENGLISII AND AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATED 
— AND — 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
In various styles of nice bindings. 
Juvenile and Toy Books, 


With beautifully colored Plates, entirely new. 


A FINE LINE OF 
FAMILY, 
SMALE QUARTO, 


And POCKET 
BIBLES, 


Suitable for Holiday Presents. 


My «tock has been selected from Trade Sale?, Tmportations, 
and the American market, and I feel confident that I can 
offer as great inducements to purchasers, i.e., Low Prices 
AND Fresu Stock, a8 any heuse ia town. , 

‘Lhe public are cordially invited to examine my stock. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Muascum Building, 18 Tremont Street, 
Dec 21. BOSTON. lt 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 Washington Street, 
Invite particular attention to their extensive 


Stock of Choice Goods, 


Selected from the best 








American and European Manufactures, 


Especially for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, 


In addition to their usual stock ,making an unequalled variety 
mee ae 
Beautiful and Useful Articles, 
SUITABLE FOR 


Holiday Gifts 


178 Washington Street. 


Dec. 21. 2 
NEW PARLOR GAMES. 
PARLOR FIREWORKS, 


JAPANESE AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Ea 
Oliver Twist. 





ers, based on the celebrated story of the same name, by 

CLULARLES DICKENS. 
This new and superb Parlor Game differs from any hith- 
erto published, and is extremely fascinating and interest- 
ing iu its method of playing. It can be engaged in by any 
number of persons, and affords an exhaustless fund of en- 
tertainment for the Home Circle and the Social Party. 60 
cents. 


Shakspearian Oracle. 

A NEW GAME OF FORTUNE. 

A unique and charming recreation, and is at times won- 
derful in its revelations. To persons of fine taste its style 
and watter cannot fail to be highly pleasing and satisf: 
tory. 50 cents. 


Mixed Pickles. 

A VERY MERRY GAME FOR ONE PERSON OR THREE. 
This may be termed «a merry solitaire; and though no 
skill is required in pla; ing it, it will serve as an amestong 
and constantly varying pastime for one or three persous. 
Any number may at the same time act as Jookers-on or 
listeners, be interested in its developments, and convulsed 
with laughter over its results. 3) cents. 


Match and Catch. 








every longing | 
C. H. M. 


A MERRY PICTURE GAME FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
AT LLOME. 

Designed for the youngest of the young folks, an can be 
played by those who cannot read—always attractive, and 
willkeep a party of little ones pleasantly employed for 
hours. 30 cents. 


Squails. 
A people's edition of this new and popular English 
Game, capable of affording as much entertainment as the 
higher co:t sets. Full directions for playing. 30 cents. 


The Pigeon-Tail Puzzle. 

Composed of nearly a Score of Pieces, each ten times 
more twistified than a corkscrew. When together, this 
queer arrangement occupies but a few inches; but when 
apart, it fillsa quart measure. 650 cents. 





Alse, New Editions of 

THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON EARTH. 
Box, 50 cents. Envelope, 25 cents. 

THREE MERRY MEN. Box, 50 cents. Envelopes, 55 
cents. 

K. K. K. KOMICAL KONVERSATION KARDS. A 
Kapital Kombination of Kuriously Kontrived Komikalities, 
Komposed, Kompounded, and Kompressed, by Keziah 
Kent, K. K , a Kute and Komikal Karakter, of Kambridge 


Ina 





Koilege. 30 cents, 

| CHOPPED-UP MONKEY. 
' Wets. Env. 15 cts. 

| THE HOLIDAY JOURNAL of Parlor Plays, Magic 
| Sports, Experiments, Problems, Puzales, Riddles, Charades, 
Rebusses, Enigmas, Anagrams, Transpositions, Conun- 
drums, &c. 16 pages, with Illustrations, FREE. 

*,* In addition to the above, Ong Hunprep OruEr Games 
and a fine assortment of Parton Fins-Works (perfectly 
safe), Japanese CURIOSITIES, PaRLOR NOVELTIES, TaBLEacx 
Licuta, &c. 

Any of the above sent postpaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to dealers. 


ADAMS & CO., 


Pablishers, 33 Bremfield Street, Bosten. 
_ Dee a. ey | 


A Puzzle for Children. Box 





GOLD AND SILVER | 
MOUNTED -CANES, 


Bronze Figures & Groups, 


PARIANS, 


STERLING SILVER GOODS, 


Watches, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 





PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington St., Boston. | Ne. 162 WVashingten Street, Besten. 
Dec. if. 2t Dee. 21. lt 

presets: © gee mance mele Arte See e A - 


= | ‘Terms, #1 50 per annum, in advance. 


—_——~<. -- 


4 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Gilt back. 
90 cents each. 


The young folks will be delighted with these stories, aud 
find them the most at ractive, and at the same time the 
most instructive, of any yet published. They are free from 
all objectionable words and phrases. Every parent will be 
charmed with their simplicity, their purity of style, and it 
is betieved that they will be no less interested than the chil- 
dren in their perusal. 

The series embraces the following works :—‘*Much ‘Ado 
About Nothing ;"’ ‘“‘Briery Wood ;’’ ‘‘The Hero without 
Courage ;*’ and -‘The Young Fortune Seekers.” The vol- 
umes are of uniform style and size, and each being com- 
plete in iteelf, they will be sold singly or in sets, put up ina 
& veat, substantial box at $3.60. 


A New Volume of the Fonthill Recreation 
Series. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


BY MRS. M. G. SLEEPER. 


With Illustrations. 1l6mo. Cloth. $125. 


The author of the volume, the third of this popular and 
entertaining series for young people, describes the scenery 
of Sweden and Norway, with the character, customs, cos- 
tumes and occupations of the people, ete ,etc. The stories 
connected with the history and legends of the Swedes and 
Norwegiaas are, in variety and interest, fully equal, if not 
superior, to those of the previous volumes of this excellent 
series. 

The other two volumes -‘‘The Mediterranean Islands,”’ 
and ‘‘The Two Sicilies,’—together with the present volume, 
are a5 had in boxes, or sold i. eoghpanas: 2t ~—dDee.. 21. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. _ 


1. Miss Lander’s New Fairy Book. FAIRY 
BELLS, AND WHAT THEY TOLLED US. Translated 
from the German by Miss Lander, author of * Specta- 
cles for Young E-es.’’ A treasury of fairy tales, beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price $1.25. 

“The name of the translator, a name associated in thou- 

sands of juvenile memories with pleasant ‘Spectacles,’ will 

insure for this series of genial and delightful fairy tales a 

warm reception.’’— Transcript. 











2. Morning Glories. A charming volume of fairy 
tales in prose and verse. by Miss Alcott, authoress of 
“Hospital Sketches.’ 1 vol., 16mo. Beautifully illus- 
trated with original designs, drawn by Miss Greene, and 
engraved by John Andrew. Price $1.25. 


3. The Well-Spent Hour, A Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. Follen. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


(ON SaturDAa’ } 





4. Joseph in the Snow. By Berthold Auerbach, 
author cf ‘The Little Barefoot.” Lllustrated with 
twenty-four original designs. This book, like ‘Little 
Barefoot,” is one of those charming stories from the 
German, which interest old and young alike. Price 
$1.50. 

(On SaTorpDa..; 





New editions of The Little Barefoot, $1.25. Piae- 
meer Boy (Lincoln), 82d thousand, $1.50. Ferry 
Bey (Chase) 10th thousand, $1.40. Farmer Boy 
(Washington), 9th thousand, $1.50. 


Any of these books will be mailed, on receipt of the price, 
by the publishers. 


A la'ge assortment of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
for sale at prices to suit the times. 


HORACE B. FULLER, 


No. 245 Washingten Street, Boston. 








The January number of 

MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
An Illusérated Magazine for Boys and Girls, will be 
Ready ou Saturday. 











To Clergymen and 
} Teachers, $1.00. 
Send fora see number. it Dec. 21. 


~ “GOPSLEY ANNALS, : 
PRESERVED IN PROVERBS. 


16mo., bevelled boards, red edge. ! 


A New and Elegant Parlor Game fur any number of Play- , 





, “These ‘Copsley Annals’ have come upon us without any 
previous idea about them. We opened them drearily ; to 
close them soon was imposs ble. They seemed to make us 
children again. On the whole, we have seldom opened a 
pleasanter volume. The picture of a busy little woman— 
wee Janie—is perfectly exquisite. We cannot remember 
falling so desperately in love with a child.”’— Spectator. 

** *Copsley Annals’ are bright avd pleasaat, and the ttory 
| that larry tells is one of the best ever written for boys, 
thoroughly brave and manly.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“It happens very seldom that the duty of a reviewer of 
children’s books leads him in such a pleasact path as that 
; of ‘Copsley Annals.’ We heartily recommend the book to 
every one seeking a gift at this sea-on, for either boys or 
' girls. It will, too, afford delightiul hours to older persons.” 
| The Churchman, 

“The children of the story are perfectly natural, and all 

tne characters are depicted with so much humor, and with 
| so true and firm a pencil, that we are able to advise any 
, head of a family who gives the book to his young people, to 
| borrow it when they get done with it, and read it himself.’ 
| The Nation. 
“The family histories here described are commendable 
| in no common degree ; full of sweet and gentle spirit, with- 
out sickliness; religious in tone, without a trace of sectari- 
anism ; not without nice touches of humor, clear of exagger- 
ation. It must be a healthy pleasure to write—it is to 
read—such books for the young as ‘Copsley Annals.’ ’’— 
Athenaum,. 

‘A delightful book, and one which will-afford pleasant 
| entertainment to readers, old and young. A thoroughly 
good and well-written story.’’— Record, 

“Tlere is wit, tenderness, and good writing enough for 
twice as large a volume. It is altogether a most fascinating 
performance, likely to please poor and rich, young and 
| old. —Literary Churchman. 


Ce Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


135 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
Dec. 21. lt 


BEAUTIFUL 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 














In selecting books for the Young Folks, ask to see the fol- 
| lowing 


| POPULAR JUVENILES : 


| AMONG THE BIRDS: A Series of Sketches Illustrating the 
Domestic Life of our Feathered F:iends. By E. A. Sam- 
uels, author of ‘‘The Birds of New England,”’ ““Mam- 
malogy of New England,” &c.,&c. $1.25. 

STRIVING AND GAINING. A Book for Girls. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Delia Ariington,’’ ‘Climbing and Sliding,” 
‘Sunset Stories.’ &c. $1.25. 

CLIMBING AND SLIDING. A Book for Boys. By theau- 
thor of ‘‘Sunset Stories,’ ‘‘Delia Arlington,’’ &c. $1.25. 

THE KETTLECLUB. Christmas Tales forChildren. What 
the Saucepan did; What the Cricket thought; What 
the Kettl- said ; What the Teapot told ; The Adventures 
of a Bottle; The Oak Tree's Story,” &e. By Cousin 
Virginia. With original Illustrations. 1.00. 

A Charming Story for Little Folks. 

75 cts. 





| 
| JAMIE'S MITTENS. 
By the author of ‘‘ Willie's Voyage to India.” 


All Fally Illustrated. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 








PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington St., Boston. 
Dec. 21. lt 

PARKER 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With the recent improvements and reduced price make it 
the cheapest as well as the best for family use. JOHN 
D. CLAPP, Sele Agent for New Eugland 
and Canada, ]06 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

All kinds of Machines for sale, exchanged, repaired and 
to let. Needles of every style. C eopém Sept. 21. 





so By Pellico. Cloth gilt, $3.50; morocco, 
‘ 


Cloth, $2; calf, $5. 
Cloth, 


The Genius ef Solitude. 
Jean Ingelew’s Peems, Illustrated; 
moroceo, $18. 

Jean In —. Peemas. 2 vols., cloth, $3.60; mo- 


$12; 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the pub- 
lishers. Send for catalogue. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Dec. 21. BOSTON. lt 





THE 
POPULAR EDITION OF DICKENS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


443 and 445 Broadway, N. Yes 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
A CHEAP EDITION 
or— 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


FORTHE MILLION, 
Clear Type, Handsomely Printed, and of Convenient Size, 
comprising the following volumes, at the annexed prices, 
var ing in price according to the number of pages :— 











Oliver Twist (now ready).......... 172 pages...... 25 cents. 
American Notes............0..0.5- BOG ORE cases oe 
Dombey & Som..........0ee eee ee Wa St Saks pene 
Martin Chuzzlewit................ a eae ae 3 « 
Our Mutual Friend ............... eae ere = 2 
Christmas Stories (now ready) ..... Be eg eae 23 * 
Tale of Two Cities ............005. Ser re eae + pies 
MIRE BOOOB in os vinden s vse gevoes Die SN ele ndiians 2 ed 
Nickol»s Nickleby (now ready)..... | Sa ee SRB es a 
Bleak House ................00 005 eae Os Webb 
Little Dorrit........ , Be pase 6 mB 
Pickwick Papers. .. seat os 8 
David Copperfield. . Me iewes eee 
Barnaby Rudge. .......... op RRP EG a 
Old Curiosity Shop RP Tonase & aoe 
Great Expectations Ras Sees mss 
Sketches and Pictures from Italy. . ‘ 4g eo 


On receipt of $4 50 we will mail to any item, as pub- 

lis :ed, post-paid, the entire works of Charles Di-kens. 

Either of the above sent FREE BY MAIL On receipt of the 
e. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 
For the Million to Secure a Library. 
Clab Rates: 


A discount of 25 per cent. will be made for 30 copies of 
One volume or 30 complete sets sent to one address ; a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. on 20 copies ; 15 per cent. on 10 copies. 
Canvassers bave the opportunity of procuring more sub- 
scribes for this series than for any other, as every appren- 
tice, mechanic and jourpveyman will certainly buy Dickens 
at this low price. Send to the publishers for special rates. 


Nearly Ready: 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


In the same cheap style. lt 


NEW 

OPERA LIBRETTOS. 
GRAND DUCIIESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, by Offenbach. 
DON BUCEFALO, by Vagnoni. ANNA BOLE, NA, by Doni- 
zetti. CARNIVAL OF VENICE, by Petrelea. ROMEO 
AND JULIET, by Gounod. DON CARLOS, by Verdi 
Each of the ‘above with Italian and English words, and 
the music of the principal airs. Price 30 cents. In addi- 
tion to these. the librettos of upwards of fi/ty operas, uni- 
form in style and price. 
**The opera season has thoroughly tested the value of the 
librettos published by Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. They 
are correctly printed, and also contain the gems of the va- 
rious operas. One-half of the pleasure of attending the 
Opera would be lost but for these excellent little books.”— 
Boston Journal. 
Mailed post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisnErs, 

Dec. 21. 3t 277 W ashington street. 


ihe oP FAIRBANKS, 
136 Washington Street, 


Invites atteniion to his large and superior stock cf 


STATIONERY GOODS, 


embracing many excr!lent and useful articles for 


Holiday Gifts 


SUCH AS 
Writing Desks and Portfolios, 
Backgammon Boards, 
Pocket Books, 
Inokstands, Penknives, 
Boxes ef Paper and Envelopes, 
Geld Mounted Pencils, 
Pen Holders and Gold Pens, 
Boxes of Pencils and 
Colored Pencils, 
Nice Blank Books, 
Albums, 
Memoranda Books, 
Sketch Beoks, 
AND THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT : 
—OoOr— 


DIARIES FOR 1868. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


136 Washington Street. 
Dec. 14. 4t 


Dec. 21. 














CARPETS 


—aT— 
REDUCED PRICES! 


The undersigned have this da day reduced the prices on 

their extensive stock of 

English, Brussels, 

‘Tapestry and 
Kidderminster 


CARPETS, 


and beg to ask the attention of parties purchasing to the 
same. 

The Styles are new and choice, the Qualities 
ef the best, and they believe the great re=- 
duction ia price will prove a streng in- 
ducement to Parchasers, and insure 
speedy sales. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washingion Sst., Boston. 
Dec. 14. 2t 


CHILDREN’S “GIFT 
BOOKS. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Ne. 100 Washington Street, Beston, 
NEAR STATE 8TREET, 
Have a large and well-selected stock of 


JUVENILES AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Including the publications of Routledge, Nelson, Ward & 





all American Juveniles, T: y Books, Children's Books. Games, 
ete., suitable for the Livlidays, or for Children’s Gifts at all 


seasons. i 
A small lot of last year’s Children’s Books selling at re- 

duced prices. 

Cut this out. 2t Dec. 14, 


NEW HOLIDAY GOODS! 
WORK BOXES, GLOVE BOXES, 


Handkerchief Boxes, Pocket Book-, Portfi lios, Card Cases, 
Watch Stands, Cigar Stands, Toilet "Articles, Ladies’ Leather 
Bags, ind other articles suitabie for Gifts, 


At Greatly Redaced Prices at 


F. A. GREEN'S, 


521 Washingten, oppesite Beach Street. 
Dec. 14. 3t 














HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
TOYS AND FANCY GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND BEAUTIFUL, 
—axND— 
AT LOW PRICES. 


326 Wasaington St., Boston, 





sirable articles at a small outlay. 


Cerner Scheel and Washington Streets. 
Dec. 14. 











THE LITTLE PITCHER 
STORIES. 


The Sunday Times says :— 

“They are a feature among juvenile stories of the year 
and are meeting with a wide and rapid popularity. “The 
writer holds a magic pen.” 

The Norfolk County Journal says :— 

“The stories describe ornare in the lives of four little 
children, tell of their ir tes, the ad- 
ventures _ befell them, etc. ~ this is done io a lively, 
ti humorous manner, and the books 











; And being the only House in the Atlantic States selling the 


| Spent in the Cultivation and Growth of California Wines 
| has given us a valuable experience ; and whenever our 


Locke, Day, Wharn, and other London publishers. Also, 





Dec. 14. OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 2 


are just the t shoe to take a child's fancy.”’ 

“Brief Jotter” in the Transcript, says :— 

“The Little Pitcher Stores, by Mra. “agg = tify hun- 
dreds of people during the holidays. hint to kind 
aunts and grandmothers that little Siamese in the family 
have eyes, as weil as large ears.’ 

Little Pitcher Stories, d volz. Now ready in @ neat box. 
Price $2.25. 

FOUR LITTLE PITCHERS. 
Three Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


BERTIE’3 TELEGRAPH. 
Three Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


UNCLE BARNEY'S FORTUNE. 
Three Illustrations. 


18mo. English Fancy Cloths. 
Gy For sale by all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM H. HILL, JR, & CO., 


Publishes, 32 Cornhill. 
Bt 


Price 75 cen s. 





Dec. 14. 


NEW SILVER ROOM. 











CROSBY & MORSE, 


Jewellers & Silversmiths, 


Would announce the completion of their 


POMPEIAN ROOM, 


which they have recently added to their store, and would 
invite inspection of the elegant assortment of 


GORHAM WARE, 


BOTH IN 


Solid Silver and Electro Plate. 


Attention is called to Parton’s description of this ware in 
the Atlantic Monthly for December. 
240 Washington Street. 


Dec. 14. 8 


~ BOULEVARD 
SKIRTS. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


BOULEVARD SKIRTS, 


RETEIVED BY 


C.F. HOVEY & CO. 


Dec. 14. 


BUYERS 


—or— 


Holiday Presents 


Will find rare selections of new and elegant 


FANCY 
MERCHANDISE, 


OF VERY RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
—atT— 


129 Washington Street. 


, JOSEPH L. BATES. 


DEALING 
EXCLUSIVELY IN 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 











product of their own Vineyards, we can offer inducements 
to all who desire to purchase PURE AND GENUINE 
WINES, which no other House can. 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Wines are seen in comparison with others, they are acknowl- 


edged to be 
THE BEST 


Our House having been officially endorsed by the Cali- 
fornia Wine Growers’ Association, and brands of our Wines 
accepted and endorsed by the Government Surgeons, as well 
as by the leading Physicians and Medical Societies in the 
United States, we consider it no egotism to claim that our 


brands are 
THE STANDARD. 


Gentlemen desiring choice Dinner Wines—Invalids wish- 
ing a delicate and strengthening Wine—Clergymen seeking 
a pure Wine for C i persons jog Wine for an 
Evening or Wedding Party—will find in our stock all they 
can desire, and at inuch less price than foreign Wines of as 
good quality. Cases containing one dozen small sample 
bottles sent to any address in New England, express paid, 
upon receipt of $3. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


414 and 16 Vesey Street, New York, 
108 Tremont Street, Beston. 
Dec. 14. tf 











WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
F 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or expres#, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
wil! be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washingten Street, 
Barween Common and WARREN. 





Oct. 5. 3m 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, 2 vols., cloth, each $7 50. Chopin’s 
Mazurkas acd Waltzes, cloth, #5. Mendelssohn's So 
Without Words, cloth, $3. Mozart's Sonatas, cloth, $7. 

“s L’Art du Chant, cloth, ag Moore's Irish Melo- 








Silver Chord, balleds, jwartets, ducts, &c., plano se- 
S dunsar of tenia, cecal Gusts, 





FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
MIRRORS, 


—AND— 


_ DRAPERIES. 


“ELEGAN T CLOC Ks. 


Prices from ($25 to 81000. 


A superb stock of Clocks for th the PARLOR, the CHAM 

BER, for OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, 

FACTORIES, HOTELS, DEPOTS and PUBLIC HALLS, is 
Offered for sale at the Manufacturer‘ s Agency, No. 10 Wash- 

ington street. These Clovks are 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 


it being the design of the makers to produce a first-class’ 
preg os respect, regardless of labor or expense. They 
are © 


RARE BEAUTY OF FINISH, S: 


being made from original rt at in ollei biack walnut 
These Clocks are warranted to be 


Uurivalled Time-Keepers, 


many of them, on long trial, nut having varied from true 
time any more than the best standard chronoweters. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 

Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer 

Clocks, 

are kept constantly on hand at 

No. 10G Washington St., 
DirectLy Opposites To WILLIAMS Court. 


Sept. 28 


These Clocks are warranted to be all they are represented 
above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex- 
amine this uurivalled stock at 


INO 10G W ashington St. 


PREPARE FOR HOLI.- 


DAYS! 


CUTLERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
INCLUDING 
Superior Steel Shears and Scissors. 
FIRST CLASS 
TABLE AND POCKET 


CUTLERY, 
—AND— 
ROGERS’ CELEBRATED 


PLATED WARES, 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


—AsAT— 
106 Washington Street, 
Nov. 2. BOSTON. 2m 
PRANG’S = 


AMERICAN CHROMOS 
IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 


Published by L. PRANG & CO.. 


Sold in all picture stores. Send for catalogue 
Sept. 28. tJanl 


LOOKIN IG- -GLASS| 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, |~ 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, FNGRAVINGS, 
AND OTILER WORKS OF ART 


Ne. 319 Washington Street, Boston 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


“INDIA 
CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


Ilave received, per ship ‘‘Akbar,”’ from Calcutta, 
TWO CASES 


CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 


—AND— 


NECK TIES, 


Long and Square Shawls, 
SCARLET AND BLACK. 
Dec. 14. 3t 
SOLID 
BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


SETS. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE, 


3 & 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 


Haymarket Square. 


The large stock, at very low prices, constantly offered b 
us, makes it for the interest of all who contemplate pu: 
chasing to examine our goods and prices. 3m _ Oct. 5. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOsTON:, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(2 Most favorable terms to Printseliers, Canvasserrar 
Tachers. tf Oct. 5. 


—s eee _— 











~ WILLIAM ‘TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
ca tnt on the shortest notice, and at reasonab 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES 


arge or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Cenfec 





tieaary of all sorts. Nov. 2. 








4 


Benbeniers, Kc. 


MUSIC BOXES, 
In a great varicty—popular and opera airs. 


VASES, 


Of Parisian and Vienna manufacture, richly decorated. 
FINKE TOYS, 

From France and Germany. 
FRENCH DOLLS, 
With Elegant Trousseaux. 
Together with a Full Assortment 
—or— 

GAMES, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
—at— 


PRICES! 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


303 Washington Street. 
Nov. 14. tf 


LOW 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 





the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found iu Boston. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 12. 


VOSE’S 
PIANOS. 


The Piano ot America. 








The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test of 
their superiority ; aud they are acknowledged by competent 
judges to be 


Equal to the Best Piano Made. 


References can be given to THousanps oF ReEsipENts 
throughout the country. Also to MANY ScHooLs AND Semt- 
NARIES, Whore they have stood the hard use aud practice of 
years, and 


HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE 
to those using them. They are the 
Cheapest First-Class Pianos in the Market. 


SATISFACTION 





Warranted Five Years. 


JAMES W. VOSE, 


Warereoms, No. 6 Temple Place, Besten. 
Nov. 2. 3m 


ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


lave so superior in Boston for convenience, light er facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
“om cheerfully shown. Oct. 5. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


Vases-Colognes, 
Toilct-Sets, Statucttes, 
Flewer-Poets, Card-Vases, 
Giass Shades, Matches. 


LARGE STOCK OF 


Bohemian, Lava, 
bronze, Parian, and 
China Goods, 


dUST OPENED. 


JOSEPH STORY, 











112 Tremont Street. 
Dec. 7. 4t 
~ FAIRBANKS’ SCALES — 


TAKE THE 
FIRST BREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, ‘BROWN & = 


Sept. 7 118 ial Street, Boston. 
MERCA? NTILE 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
BOSTON, 


Ne. 48 Snmmer St., corner of Arch. 


This ts the only Bavings Bank in the Commonwealth that 
pays interest on deposits for all full months they remain in 
Bank. 

All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are guar- 
antied to the depositor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. RICHARD HOLMES, President. 
Anson J. Stong, Treasurer. tf Oct. 19. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
Dec. 2. tf 











CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


i WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
2? From Long Wharf. 493 
The new and beautiful extreme Clipper-Barque 
CIIASCA. 


This splendid veseel, of only 700 tons register, has jurt 

been built at East Boston, and her unequalled mode! and 

mali capacity will warrant quick despatch. Apply to 
NATHANIEL WINBOR & CO., 

Dec. 14. tf 127 State St., corner of Broad. 





sh GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The beautifu: first-class extreme Clipper-Ship 


AKBAR, 
ELISHA CROCKER.................. ComMANDER. 
This favorite clipper is now ready for . BSheissharp, 
oink ee ee. Shippers will oblige by the 


prompt de! if engagements. 
For mig Sylow » apply at California Packet Pier, Ne. 114 


State street. 





Agents at San Francisco, Mesers. Williams, Blanchar! & 
Co. Dee. 14. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1867. 




















THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


Geo. Francis Train, Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony on “Woman 


-_o_— 
AN INDEPENDENT LECTURE. 


Mr. Train commenced the addresses, alluding 
to the recent annie in Kansas, during which 
himeelf and the ladies spoke in almost every 
town in the State on the question of female 
suffrage, and secured five thousand votes in 
fts favor at the election. He denounced Wen- 
dell Epilies Beecher and Greeley, for taking 
whiat he called the ‘‘back track” in regard to fe- 
male suffrage, and recited several epigrams 
which he had composed in order to ‘‘bottle’”’ 
those individuals up. He alluded to the com- 
ments which had been made because the suppor- 
ters of women’s right had joined with Democrats, 
and said they had done so because the Republi- 
cans had proved themselves mere theorists and 
were not true when action was needed. He then 
described a six weeks’ tour he had just made 
“Across the Continent,” during which he had 
been nominated for the Presidency some thirty 
times by monster meetings. The course of his 
tour had brought him to Boston, and he uttered 
some sharp criticisms on “The Hub” and its in- 
habitants. Boston was the Salem of New York, 
he said, and all her commerce and prosperity was 
gone or fast going to New York. Mr. Train then 
presented Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton as the 
mother of five splendid boys in New York, and 
a strong-minded woman. ‘Those who avow dis- 
like for strong-minded women reflected upon 
their mothers, wives, and daughters, by implying 
that they were weak-minded. All in favor ot 
strong-minded women would say “‘aye;” where- 
upon several voices responded. ‘‘Those opposed, 
say ‘no,’’’ said Mr. Train. A voice responded 
‘‘no,”’ when Mr. Train remarked that somebody 
had « weak-minded sister. 

Mrs. Stanton said that, in returning from the 
West, she and Miss Anthony had received many 
letters asking them why they had affiliated with 
the Democracy, and particularly with George 
Francis Train. They had affiliated with the De- 
mogracy because it was willing to help them to 
their work; they had been indebted to the Dem- 
ocratic party for all the agitation there had been 
on this question during the last three years.: Re- 
publicans had told them that they ought to wait 
till the negro was enfranchised before they agita- 
ted the enfranchisement of women, but she pro- 
tested, in the name of the women of America, 
against another man, black or white, being fur- 
nished with the ballot until the educated women 
of the country were clothed with all their civil 
and political rights. The cry that they should 
drop Mr. Train was as absurd as to exhort a 
drowning man to let go the strong arms which 
were safely bearing him to land. She believed 
that Mr. Train had probity of character and ex- 
ecutive ability. He believed in woman suffrage 
and was devoting all his energies to secure its 
adoption. 

‘Lo her woman suffrage was no theory, it was 
the dream of her life. When she wasa girl she 
had consecrated herself to this work, and during 
the last twenty years she had succeeded in secur- 
ing the abolition of all the iniquitous laws against 
women that stood upon the statute-book when 
she wasinher teens. She was determined to have 
the right of franchise, and she would not enter the 
kingdom of heaven distranchised. She spoke of 
the opposition of Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley, 
and other prominent anti-slavery men, to the en- 
tranchisement of women, and said that their efforts 
to stop it were like Dame Partington’s endeavors 
to stop the advancing ocean with a mop. She 
proposed to vote within five years. She did not 
come there to press upon her audience the en- 

\franchisement of woman as a woman, but as a 
vitizen of the republic. T:he same argument ap- 
plied in favor of the enfranchisement of women 
as formerly were urged by the anti-slavery re- 
formers in favor of the emancipation of the slaves, 
when it was argued that the slavea did not want 
to be free. ‘They said that if slavery so degraded 
the negroes that they loved their bonds so much 
the more did they need to be freed. But it was 
not true that women did not want to vote. She 
had never talked with a woman five minutes, and 
showed her the immense improvement as to work 
and wages that the ballot would produce, when 
that woman did not want to vote at once. 

The great question was, whether the best in- 
teresta of the nation required the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Every one knew that our 
politics were corrupt to the very core. Now she 
proposed to introduce into politics a new moral 
power in the enfranchisementof women. She did 
not claim by this that woman was better than 
inan, but simply that men and women exercised 
a most elevating and civilizing power upon each 
other. The enfranchisement of vomen would 
compel men to be better in spite of themselves; 
it would not take from man one power that was 
rightly his, but would add new rights, new honors, 
such as could never be known while one-half of the 
race was disiranchised. She did not believe that 
the entranchisement of women would produce 
anarchy in families any more than the repeal of 
the laws excluding women trom holding property 
did. When people said that it would degrade 
women to go to the polls, they made a sad con- 

fession of the way in which the sacred right of 
citizenship was exercised. For her part she be- 
lieved that the wives of drunken husbands saw 
brutality tully as great as anything they could 
see at the polls. The enfranchisement of woiwnen 
would do away with the sucial evil’to a great ex- 
tent by opening ways to proitable employment. 
Women would not then be paid half the wages 
for doing the same work as men. She closed by 
citing the names of women who had distinguished 
themselves in literature and art. 

Mr. Trainagain spoke. He said that during the 


. past century three great ideas had been settled. 


‘The first was the divine right of kings over sub- 
jects, which had been disposed of by the revolu- 
tionary war. The second was thedivine rights of 
sluveholders, which had been settled by the rebel- 
lion. The third was the divine right of men over 
women, which was tested by the seven thousand 
votes in favor of female suffrage in Kansas. ‘The 
President’s place had become too powertul during 
Lincoln’s term of service. The country could 
not be governed by a‘one-man power, whether it 
was that of the President or of Congress,—the 
latter was needed to check the President, Mr. 
Jouneson was needed to check Congress. Neither 
was the republic to be crucified between two 
thieves. He then gave a sketch of his career 
since he was a boy, and adverted in a caustic 
miauner to many of the institutions and customs 
of Boston, calling upon all young men to leave it 
and go to the great West. He also reterred to 
the Fenian question and demanded the recall—of 
Mr. Adams trom England, and told Irishmen in 


social machines and engines, and by their moral 
force, their persistency, their genius, and the pow- 
er of their characters, mould their times, 4 
chain them down to the performance of 35 ont 


duties — upon them. Such were 

William Lloyd Garrison and Daniel O’ ‘Connell. 
Daniel O’Connell was one of the highest class 
of statesmen. Ata time when England and Ire- 
land fostered toward each other all the intensity 
of hate that different races and different religions 
could produce, Daniel O’Connell lived and acted. 
England had undertaken to crush out from Ire- 
land the Catholic religion. Laws were enacted 
against Catholics owning or inheriting land, or 
receiving any education, and they were disabled 
from voting, sitting on juries, acting in any of the 
learned professions, and from almost every civil 
‘eueane ustural privilege. If the Irish immi- 
we 


ri 
grant seems to us to be stupid : 
must remember that Protestant ons Jabored 


for three centuries to make the Catholic Celts as 
degraded as possible. 'The principle upon which 
the English acted in those days was that Cath- 
olics had no rights which Protestants were bound 
to respect. To lift six million of Catholic slaves 
to the level of English citizens was the work un- 
dertaken by O’Connell. His first public speech 
was made in 1798, when he was twenty-three 
years old. He commenced his undertaking with 
no outside assistance. The press and pulpit were 
united against him, and no man ever labored 
under greater discouragements than did he. He 


cess in the work he had undertaken, and he per- 
severed in the exercise of that sterling common 
sense, which is the highest statesmanship, until 
he reached success. He called for a penny a 
week from every Irishman in the world, and told 
the British government that they need not fear 
him as they had feared Grattan, for no political 
right was ever worth a single dro of blood, and 
he should never resort to force. 1828 he was 
elected to the House of Commons, refused to 
take the oaths and was voted out of his seat on 
account of his Catholicism. The distranchising 
clauses were then removed by the British govern- 
ment, and a year later O’Connell took his seat in 
the British House of Commons, the first Catho- 
lic there for two centuries. 

As an orator O’Connell took a most command- 
ing stand. He had a massive physique, much like 
Daniel Webster, health and freshness, the rarest 
eloquence, and the power of representing pathus, 
indignation and every possible feeling. He was 
always full of expedients and was never at a loss 
for some means of flanking a difficulty. Wheth- 
er before the House of Commons or in an Irish 
court, his ingenuity was never at fault, and his 
eloquence was always without an effort. Many 
interesting anecdotes were related for illustrating 
his remarkable fertility in expedients, his unri- 
valed power of eloquence, and his extraordinary 
devotion to his convictions and principles, telling 
how true and uncompromising a friend of liberty 
everywhere the Irishman was from the outset, 
and that, too) at times when he could have pur- 
chased influeace in Parliament by a promise to 
refrain from attending anti-slavery meetings, and 
helping the anti-slavery movement which Lush- 


England had practised the lesson that O’Connell 


races before the law, Fenianism would not to-day 
exercise such a threatening power overher. The 
root of bitterness which O'Connell nearly cut up 
was now embittering the life of England. Eng- 
land was a second-rate power to-day because she 
had Ireland clinging in her bosom. England had 
before her to learn the lesson of the equality of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic races, just as Amer- 
ica had to acknowledge the equality of tne Afri- 
can and Caucasian. And the greatness, nay, the 
safety, of both countries depends upon their ap- 
preciation of these great truths. 





Henry Ward Beecher on “Brains 
and Hands. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURE. 


[Boston Post’s report.] 

Mr. Beecher defined work to be the application 
of physical force to matter. Brain labor is 
usually undervalued by those who know little of 
it. Thev who produce the results that are visible 
to the eye, and are of material value, scarcely un- 
derstand how that can be work which takes place 
silently and under circumstances of composure 
and exterior comfort. But they who are familiar 
with both processes of work, by the body and 
by the mind, are aware that brain labor is severer 
than hand work. Muscular toil tires more; brain 
toil is more exhausting, and _ besides, the se- 
quences are different. Bodily work gives sleep; 
meital labor in excess prevents it. Muscle work 
secures digestion; brain work is apt to impair it. 
Bodily work and health go together, and the 
poorest man on earth with health is far better off 
than the richest man without it. Work has built 
up the State, but has been neither rich nor power- 
ful. It has been regarded asa misfortune, and 
sometimes a disgrace. Dlato’s imaginary reoub- 
lic denied to mechanics any part in the State. 
One of the Roman Senators was condemned to 
death because he had soiled his ermine in manu- 
factures. Almost alone of physical industries 
has it been deemed respectable to be a husband- 
man, but it has not been to bea farm laborer. 
Ownership must go with the labor to make it re- 
spectable. Labor has divided society hitherto. 
All who have been above physical labor for their 
maintenance have been called the respectable 
classes. Men who have been obliged to work 
with the body for their support have been called 
variousiy, slaves, serfs, peasants, or, in modern 
phrases, the working-classes, and have been 
Judged by standards peculiar to themselves. In 
other ages and lands they have been considered a 
lower order of creation. This long prejudice 
has been much qualified in our day and land, but 
still lingers, and in America we have seen an 
attempt tv establish a Republican government on 
the express degradation of labor; and the old- 
world prejudice against work has been secretly 
fed by the organic and legalized desecration of la- 
bor in nearly a score of States. 

The guestions which agitate the world to-day 

if anaiyzed and traced back, wlil be found ques. 
tions of work. The revolutionary war, in its 
remote causes, was a conflict in regard to labor. 
It was an attempt of the mother country to keep 
the colonists purchasers and producers of the raw 
material, and to forbid and prevent manufactures 

that led to the separation. The two great events 
of our age have been in regard te labor—the 
emancipation of serfs in Russia, and of slavery in 
America,—than which nothing more momentous 
has happened in our day and generation. These 
are not solitary events, but a part of a general 
movement in our day. The old world is moving 
in the direction of the elevation of labor and of 


combined all the qualities needed to insure suc-| 


ington and Buxton were carrying forward. If 


least paid. He whose labor requires no thought 
or skill is not only thought to be, but is and will 


nd {always be the lowest. The thinking power that 


directs all other working power, is that which 
makes ‘the difference in the price, and the raret 
it is the more the value is enhanced. This is the 
solution of the poverty of slave labor in our land. 
It was a system intended to produce only the 
lowest class of raw material, because a slave was 
not to be allowed to think, only to work. Noman 
keeps so cheaply as a barbarian, and a man grows 
dear on the way up to civilization. Raw material 
being the lowest material in the market, the slave 
had to be kept down and in ignorance. 

In every step from the bottom in the value and 
dignity of work, yeu will find that it is work re- 
quiring more and higher faculty. The man that 
digs ore gets the least price. The man that smelts 
it ranks him in wages because it takes more 
thought and brains. The man that works that 
iron takes higher wages than the smelter; and 
the man who makes it into surgical instruments 
ranks above them all. A bar of iron costs about 
$5. Made into horse-shoes $10.50; into needles 
$330; into w i $250,000; and it is brain 
all the way through that makes the difference. 
Work ranks itself by its degree and kin: of mind 
power. Do you think there is some injustice in 
this? Itis a thing to be devoutly grateful for 
that God has thus in the very organization and 
nature of things given the immortal part of man, 
the soul, that distinguishes him from the animal 
| creation, a superiority over the perishable body. 
Mind is worth more than matter. All through 
the diversified forms of society is marked God’s 
estimation of the value of man and manhood; 
while as we recede and go toward the animal and 
brute matter, recede honor and profit. They 
that strive upward towards a pure, noble, intel- 
lectual existence, are, though unconsciously it 
may be to themselves, rising in the direction of 
honor, fame and the world of immortality and 
glory. The workman is to be ranked by his 
work. Society is full of industrial pursuits and 
many of them stand about upon a par. Never- 
theless there is a gradation, and men usually stand, 
if there is nothing else to mark their force or 
trade or profession, at about that position which 
has already been predetermined to belong to a 
particular pursuit or calling. It takes more mind 
to be a minister, or a lawyer,. or a schoolmaster, 
ora physician, or an engineer, or an artist, or 
scholar, or jurist, than to bea mechanic. There 
are some mechanics who show more inind. 
Taking the professions upon the average, they 
stand higher in society than industrial callings, 
because society has judged so, and judged rightly, 
because they possess a better quality and higher 
amount of brain force. Some industrial callings 
stand high, some rank low; but it will be found 
that this principle holds true. 

A great many affect to convict us of prejudice 
or wrong reasoning because we do not see through 
a man’s garb for the manhood that is inhim. It 
is a practical maxim at first to take things just as 
they seem to be. Ifa man appears to be aman of 
thought, I take it for granted at once that he ranks 
high. if he seems.to be of no thought, I am not 
to blame if I rank. him low. A man must be con- 
tent to stand at that,place on the scale where his 
work stands in the estimation of society. It is 


trigd to teach her in his public life, equality of | plain, then, that men wio take rank by work, can 


rise only by an increase of intelligence and skill. 
A man can determine his own position if he have 
qualities of culture, and the natural organization 
that makes culture valid and ripens into power. 
Ifhe has not, whatthen? Suppose you ask, Ifa 
man is born witha small brain, must he be content 
to stand low all his life? Yes, he must. When 
God makes a man with a small brain, He gives 
him an unmistakable hint aa to the position he is 
to occupy. He may be acute aud ingenious in 
small things; he may be exceedingly useful; he 
may be justand respectible. A man that uses the 
talent le has got in sincerity and with fidelity to 
the end, is just as respectable if he stands at the 
bottom as if he stood at the top. God made him 
small. A little education may make him larger. 
What musthedo? Be content to be small until 
after the resurrection. It may be he will havea 
better chance then. [Laughter.] If menare or- 
ganized with average power, educati(n is designed 
to develop it. Education is tre process by which 
a man is pushed but to the limit and bounds of his 
yowers, and very few men come up tothe limit 
that God has prescribed for them in life. Ifaman 
wants to rise in life there are two methods by 
which todo it. Qneis to secure position, patron- 
age, what ave called opportunities, so that he is 
bolstered up into a better man’s place, and kept 
in it by external and artificial methods. He is 
imprisoned in his circumstances. He was not made 
for so largea place. He rattles in it, and is of all 
men the mcst unfortunate. The only legitimate 
method of rising to where you will stand is to in- 
crease your mental power. Do you think you are 
wronged because having been a clerk tor ten years 
youare notapartner? Have you made anecessi- 
ty that you bea partner? If you have made your 
brain felt in any direction, any thought, any dis- 
covery wh ich we call sagacity in business, or if you 
have made your brain felt in integrities, your place 
will have been secured. If men, therefore, would 
rise in any profession there is a way torise. Itis 
a way of honor and away of truth. If you can 
think wider, broader, mingle thought with more 
elements of fancy or feeling, you need not ask any 
questions as to theroad. You are going up with- 
out anybody’s help. Ifa man has intluence, he 

has taken it. Influence of a legitimate kind is 
nothing but another word for power. 

There is another lesson more important—no 
man ought to want to be higher than he himself has 

qualified himself to be by the manhood that is in 

him. All else is attempt at robbery or burglary. 

General education, then, is general emancipation 

of work. Whatever shall make the hand but 

the instrumert of the brain will release the hand 

from the shackles and bring up the man that 

owns it from bondage. A great proportion of the 

work which is required by society will not admit 

of very much intelligence in the work itself. 

What then is to be dune but for an ordinary mind 

to be patient and faithful. According to this doc- 

trine a man must be content to remain low in the 

scale al! his life. A man has a great deal more 

than his woftk exhibits. .A man’s manhood should 

not be exhausted in mere manual tasks, but 

should exhibit itself in other ways. There is no 

pleasure in the world like useful work which man 

enjoys. A sew are so unfortunate as to find noth- 

ing but drudgery in their work. Such men must 

either degenerate or have a higher life outside 

their business. A man in a calling which does 

not require much thought must have a life vut- 

side ot his business. ‘The lecturer related sev- 

eral instances which he had observed of men 

whv had followed this practice, and had accumu- 

lated large stores of learning in literature and 

art. There were several ways, he said, in which 

a man might escape from that work which is 

drudgery. One is the outlet of the affections, 








sold for 201. a load in Newport market in the Isle 
of Wight, ten days ago, and the price has been go- 
ing up since. ye 


Porutation or Rome.—The government 
press of Rome has just published the census of 
the population of the city for the year 1867. The 
city and suburbs are divided into 59 parishes, 
containing a population of 215,573 souls, being 
an increase since 1866 of 4,872. Of these, 30 are 
cardinals, 35 are bishops, 1,469 priests and eccle- 
siastics, and 828 seminarists. The occupants of 
religious houses are 5,047, 2,832 being monks and 
2,215 nuns. These belong to 61 different congre- 
gations or orders. There are also 25 seminaries 
or colleges, among which are the French semina- 
ry, tenanted by 88 pupils, that of South America 
by 60, that of North America by 33; the German 
seminary has 58 pupils, the English 21, the Pie 
Anglais 14, the Scotch 12, and the Irish 52. 


An Irreverent Music-sox.—An amusing in- 
cident occurred in one of the churches of Phila- 
delphia last Sunday evening. An old lady, 
whose failing eyes demanded an unusually large 
prayer-book, started for church a little early. 
Stopping on the way to call on a friend, she laid 
her prayer-book on the centre table. When the 
bells began to chime, she snatched what she sup- 
posed to be her prayer-book and started for 
church. Her seat was in the cbancel end of the 
gallery. The organ ceased playing. The minis- 
ter read, “The Lord is in his holy temple, let all 
the earth keep silence before him.’’ In the effort 
to open her supposed prayer-book she started the 
spring of the music-box which she had taken in- 
stead. It began to play. In her consternation 
she put it on the floor. It would not step. She 

ut it on the seat. It sounded louder than ever. 
inally she carried it out, while it played the 
“Washing Day,” an Irish jig tune. 


Suites GroresgvE aND ComicaL.—A gro- 
tesque simile is sometimes very expressive. We 
may mention those of Daniel Webster who lik- 
ened the word ‘‘would,’’ in Rufus Choate’s hand- 
writing to a small gridiron struck by lightning; 
of a sailor, who likened a gentleman whose face 
was covered with whiskers up to his very eyes, to 
a rat peeping out of a bunch of oakum; of a West- 
ern reporter, who, in a weather item on a cold 
day, said that the sun’s rays in the effort to thaw 
the ice were as futile as the dull reflex of a paint- 
ed yellow dog; and of a conductor, who, in a 
discussion as to speed, said that the last time he 
ran his engine from Syracuse the telegraph poles 
on the side looked like a fine tooth-cumb. 

Similes of a like character are often heard 
among the common people, and are supposed to 
be the peculiar property of Western orators. 
Instances: As sharp as the little end of nothing; 
big as all outdoors; it strikes me like a thousand 
of bricks; slick as grease or as greased lightning; 
melancholy as a Quaker meeting by moonlight; 
flat as a flounder; quick as a wink; not enough 
to make gruel for a sick grasshopper; not clothes 
enough to wad agun; as limp and limber as an 
india-rubber stove pipe; uneasy as a cat in a 
strange garret; not strong enough to haul a 
broiled codfish off a gridiron; atier you like a 
rat-terrier atter a chipmonk fsquirrel; useless as 
whistling psalms to a dead horse; no more than 
a grasshopper wants an apron; don’t make the 
ditterence of the shake of a frog’s tail; soul bob- 
bing up and down in the bosom like a crazy por- 
poise in a pond of red-hot grease; enthusiasm 
boils over like a bottle of ginger pop; as impossi- 
ble to penetrate his lead as to bore through Mout 
Blanc with a boiled carrot; as impossible as to 
ladle the ocean dry with a clam-shell, or suck 
the Gulf of Mexico through a goose-quill; or to 
stuff butter in a wild-cat with a hot awi; or fora 
shad to swim up a shad-pole with a fresh macker- 
al under each arm; or for a cat to run up a stove- 
pipe with a teasel tied to his tail; or for a man to 
litt himself over a fence by the straps of his« 
boots. A simile resembling these was used by | 
Lady Montague when, getting impatient in a 
discussion with Fox, she told him that she did 
not care three skips of a louse for him. He re- 
plied in a tew minutes with the following: 

‘“‘Lady Montague told me, and in her own house, 

‘I do not care tor you three skips of a louse.’ 

I torgive her, for women, however well-bred, 

Will still talk of that which runs most in their 
head.” 

There is another class of similes scarcely as 
pertinent, as, for instance: straight as a ram’s- 
horn; it will melt in your mouth like a red-hot 
brickbat; talk to him like a Dutch uncle; smil- 
ing asa basket of chips; odd as Dick’s hatband; 
happy as a clam at high water; quicker than you 
can say Jack Robinson; like all possessed; like 
tury; like all natur’; like all sixty; as quick as 
anytnng; mad as hops; mad as Halifax; sleep 
like a top; run like thunder; deader than a door- 
nail.—Luund Tuble. 


Instances OF PLatonic Love.—(From “The 
Friendships of Women,’ by W. R. Alger, in 
press by Roberts Brothers.)—Friendship, filled a 
large space in the life of Hannah More, adminis 
tering incalculable strength in her Jabors, joy in 
her successes, courtort in her afflictions. it has 
lett its memorials in the records of a host of vis- 
its, gifts, letters, poems, dedications. Her corres’ 
pondence with Sir Wiliiam Pepys shows what an 
invaluable resource a wise, pure, comprehensive 
friendship is in the life of a thoughttul woman. 
Bishop Vorteus bequeathed her a legacy of a hun- 
dred pounds., She consecrated an urn to him 
near her house with an inscription in memory of 
his long and faithful friendship. Mr. ‘Turner of 
Belmont, to whom she was tor six years betrothed, 
but broke off the engagement alter he had three 
times postponed the appointed wedding-day, al- 
ways retained the highest esteem for her, and left 
her a thousand pounds at his death. She also 
maintained a most friendly reiation, as long as his 
increasing habit of intemperance allowed it, with 
her early tutor, Langhorne, the translator of Plu- 
tarch. On occasion of an anticipated visit trow 
her, Lagghorne wrote a very pretty poem, beyin- 
ning,— 

“Blow, blow, my sweetest rose! 
For Hannah More will soon Be here; 
And all that crowns the ripening year 
Should triumph where she gues.” 
Joanna Baillie and Sir Walter Scott were deep- 
ly attached triends. United by a generous admi- 
ration tor genius, by esteem for exalted worth and 
by community of tastes, they were drawn still 
more closely together by many mutual kindness 


FORTY MILLIONS 
. SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Nuverr <f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500.000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 


RANGES AND FURNACES. 


Magee Parlier Steves, vorivalied for economy, 
power aad besuty. 

Magee Cook Steves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves have 
been sold within four years. 

Magee Ra unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 

Magee Faraaces, Brick and Pertable. 

No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
genera] satisfaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel. and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public bui dings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & 89 Blackstone Street. 
Sept. 28. 3m 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Besten. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 3m 


GEO. W. PARE, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Jan. 5. ly* 46 Court Street, Beston. 


BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 
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GOLDEN EAGLE FURNACE, 


— FoR — 
Warming and Ventilating 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by the Inventor, 
Nos, 111 aud 113 Blackstene St., Bestoa. 


Chocolate and Cocoa, B. W. DUNKLEE & CO. 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of ("The public are invited tocalland sce the best hot 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, bas been awarded } air Furnace in America. 
to W. BAKER & CO. Please read the following testimonial of a well-known 
Baker’s Prepared Vocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- | Boston merchant:— 
factured from the finest Cocoa, an¢ are unequalled in quality 
ind flavor. Also, pure C. ocolate for confectiouers’ use, and | Messrs. B. W. Dunxiaz & Co., 

GenTLeMeN:— Your lately invented Golden Eagle Furn- 


all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 
Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the | ace, placed in my house, 43 Chestnut street, has, on trial, 
trade of given me the most entire satisfaction, and I feel that too 


h t be said in its praise. It bi thing 
WALTER BAKER & CO., much capno d in its pra combines every thin 


| ina Furnace. Good draft, no smoke. no coal gas, great 
| heat radia ing surface. economy of fuel, and best and most 
Dec. 7. DORCHESTER, MASS. tf 


im portant of all, the air as heated by it, is pure, soft and 
agreeable as could be desired or expected under any circum- 
SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


etances. {ts power and the ease with which it is regulated 
274 WASILINGTON SP., (HWatterr & Davis’ Burtpina,) (Signed) 


is truly wonderful. 
Having had much experience in furnaces, and paid con- 
BOSTON. Oct. 12. 
Founded b JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1839. Premaearc 


siderable attention to the subject, I can say with truth, you 
have arrived at perfection in your Golden Eagle Furnace. 
This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 
England, is open 


DAY AND EVENING 


HENRY A. PIERCE, 
to students of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most 
Froese Angina in Wr‘ting, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Navigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a complete 


a xc =. 
My ones Ohacdlaand 


No class system. Each student r ceives separate instruc- 
tion. Graduates aidedin obtaining employment. Connect- 
ed with this Institution is a separate Business Department 


in which 
LADIES 


are thoroughly educated as Book-Keepers, &c. Callorsend 
for circu ars. 3m Nov. 2. 


Boston, June, 1867. 
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LINEN WAREHOUSE. 
Blankets, 
Quilts, 


Flannels, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS 


—atT— 


POPULAR PRICES, 


“PALMER, JACOBS & CO, 


— 230 Washington Stet. 
Sept 21. H tD22 

ATWOOD’S | 

QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recomnicnded by the medical faculty. These bittera ad 
mirably improve the circulation, promote dfgestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles. and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Moston, 
\ and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


AGRICULTURAL > 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successers to NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 








Quincy Hall, Boston. 
563 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Nov. 2. 8m 


525 MILES 
THE UNION PAGIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 





A SAFS, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of ehe Rocky 
Mountains, and it is expected that the track will be laid 
thirty miles further, to Evans Pass, the highest point on 
the road, by January. The maximum grade from the foot | 
of the mountains to the summit is but eighty feet to the | 
mile, while that of many eastern roads ia over one hundred. | 
Work in the rock-cuttings on the western slope will con- | lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
tinue through the winte , and there is now no reasou to hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 
doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will be open | 
for business in 1870. | to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
The means provided for the construction of this Great Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
National Work are ample. The United States grants its S.x | eral nervous de angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 316,000 to £43,000 per | fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 


DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

















mile, for which it takes a second lien as security, and re- | weeks at the utmost always affords the most astonishing re- | 


ceives payment toa large if not to the full extent of its | lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
claim in services. ‘lhese Bonds are issued as exch twenty- | nent cure. 
mile section is finished, and after it has been examined by It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
United States Commissioners and pronounced to be in all | degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can | 
respects a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, | atwars be used with PER‘ ECT SAFETY. | 
repair shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock It has long been in constant use by many of our Most EMt- | 
and other equipments. NBNT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 

The United States also makes a dovation cf 12,800 acres of | fied approval. 
land to the wile. which will be a source of large .evenue to Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 
the company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is One package........ Postage 6 cents. 
among the most fertile in the world, and other large por Six packazes........ : ” 27 7 
tions are covered with heavy pine forests and abound in new * 

e It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 

coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own First 


medicines throughout the United States, and by 
Mortgage Bond toan amount equal to the issue of the R & C 0 
Government and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon . U R N E eg 
Oakes Ames are Trus‘ees for the Bondholders, and deliver 
the Bends to te Company only as the work progresses, 80 Sole Proprictors, 
that they always represent an actual and productive value. 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Nov. 2 am. 

Million Dollars, of which over five mi:liuns have been paid i ae aaa sate 
in upon the work already done. RE 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. SAWYER & MORGAN. 














PEAY Sh ETI 


| 
| 











es, Visits, and frequent correspondence. A copy 
of Scott’s ‘‘Marmion,’’ fresh trom the press, was | 
placed in Joanna’s hands. 


when she suddenly came upon the tuliowing mag- | 
nificent and electrifying tribute to herselt:— 
“Or, if to touch such chord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 


‘rom its local traffic, but this is already much more than 
She cut the leaves and sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company 
began to read it aloud to a smail circle of fiiends, | can issue, if not another mile were built. It is not doubted 


only line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Stites will be 


tion, it can always be done at profitable rates. 





At present, the profits of the Company are derived only LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 
. 


The undersigned have this day formed a limited partner- 
ship, under the provisi ns of Chapter 55 of the General Stat- | 
that w the road is completed the through traffic of the 
—— — Paper and Paper Bags, under the name of F. H. MORGAN, | 
; The general partner is F. HENKY MORGAN, of the city | 
large beyond precedent, and, as there will be no competi- | and county of Worcester; and the special partner is JOUN } 
rie i : i th 
It will be noticed th>t the Union Pacific Railroad is, in qoutributed to fhe common stock of the 


————eS 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- | 


No otber form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed | 


—_——_——__---« 


ee manna akeoneoe 


“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—atT— 


THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAS YEAR. 


The Best Ceoking Steve Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the “*Pxertsss,”’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in EconomY, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
1nG, Roastine and Braurr. 

Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Simpticitr. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectlv controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. Cigastinass. No dust escapes whiie shaking or dump- 
ing the grate, 

4th. Bakine. Ite large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Koasting. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
| the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 

the market. 

Each Stove is Wanrantzp to be and to do all that is claim 
ed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 Nerth Sireet, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
tf 


D & COS 
“EXCELLENT” 


Patent Hot-Air and Ventiiated Oven 


COOKING STOVE, 


FOR COAL OR WOOD. 


“EXCELLENT” FOR BAKING, 
“EXCELLENT” FOR ECONOM!, 


“EXCELLENT” FOR DURABILITY, 


No Better Stove to be Found! 


MOSES POND & CO., 


79 Blackstone Street, Boston. 





| Oct 26. 38m 





| ~ PAPER, ETC. 


| ———————— : 


| (2 ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
| PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 

be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
| highest cash prices paid. : 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PareR MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Nov. 16. tf 





~ 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
C W. FREELAND, “BEARD & CO., 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Strect, Beston. 


OC. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PRERLAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Nov. 16. 6m 











WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


JORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Sirect, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 6. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISFHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Bosten, 
Nov. 16 3m 





ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 
They are prepared to d. .4n and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public building, 
private residences, halls, hotela, &c. Gtlding ana Entoss- 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in was 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 
LUCAS HABERSTROS. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17 ly® 





INSURANCE. 


| utes of Massachusetts, for maoufacturivg and dealing in | £ yt NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


SAWYER, of Grantville, in the county of Nofolk, who has and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 


Stamp 
Five ('enta, 


firm the fullsum of five thousand dollars. continue to insure against b is by Fire,on Merchandise, 
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Said partnership is to commence on the | Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 


day of the date hereo’, rs cee --mingy og | or five years, not ting 


fact, a Government Work, built under the supervision of 
Government officers, and to a large extent with Government 


The doct 
over his & 


From the wild harp that silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore 


America that if they wanted to have their wrongs | the laborer. 


The submission of the French Em- | whose labors are inspired by love. Another out- gee 


Sepereent.~ 


— 


ha tap ch 


healed they should give the suffrage to women. 
He then introduced Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Miss Anthony spoke for about half an hour, 
during which she gave a sketch of the woman 
suffrage campaign in Kansas, and reiterated many 
of the sentiments and arguments advanced by 
Mrs. Stanton. 

_She, too, was followed by Mr. Train in one of 
his unique addresses, when the audience dis- 
persed. : 


Mr. Wendell Phillips on “Daniel 
O'Connell.” 


PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURE. 

Mr. Phillips commenced with some general 
remarks upon the value of the lyceum platform, 
and the changes it had wrought in American sen- 
timent. The great tendency in American life is 
toward servility, for no one can be regarded as 
independent of the power of the people. The 
American instead of being the most independent 
of men, is, on the contrary, the most fearful of 
‘Mrs. Grundy.” He feels around tor the aver- 
age of the sentiment of his company before he 
ventures his own. There is a universal dead 
level; hardly a man‘dares to raise his head above 
it. The only place where independent thought 
can be freely and boldly uttered without fear is 
from the lyceum platform. The pulpit steers 
clear of retorms that are likely to prove unpop- 
ular, and the press is notorious for its servility. 
"Twenty years ago he took to the most indepen- 
dent editor that Boston ever had, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, an article for publication. ‘‘I will print it,” 
said Mr. Buckingham, ‘‘but it will cost me the 
loss of one hundred subscribers. The last arti- 
cle I printed trom your pen caused me sucha 
loss.”’ Publication in that way was refused, and 
the article was burned. The press is not so much 
to blame for this state of things as the people, for 
men will not patronize papers that tell them un- 
pleasant truths. There should exist a pecestal or 
fulcrum which should remain unmoved by the 
might of thie tyrant of public opinion, and so 
should be a power to form public opinion. Such 
a pedestal there had been in the abolition agi- 
tation in.our country, which alone had had an 
untrammeliled platform. It was useless to look 
tor help from the press, the speaker said, for it 
was snivelling and fawning, and that of New 
England was especially marked by its spirit of 
mean servility. 

The career of O'Connell was one of the finest 
examples of this great principle of agitation. 
There were three classes of great minds; one com- 
posed of the pure abstract thinkers like Goethe 
and Plato; one made up of recognized 
civil life like Bismarck and Metternich; and one 
consisting of men who stand outside the ordinary 





| It is true there is prejudice in public sentiment, in | 
ilaws and in custom. 


peror to the popular vote, is a recognition of. the 
laborer. The doctrine of the autonomy of States 
otherwise the right of the people to determine 
their own government and to manage their own 
affairs is another advance in the same direction. 
The great English struggle which has culminated 
in the Reform Bill aud given suffrage to nearly 
the whole of the population, is avowedly a labor 
movewent, and the precursor of other changes, 
as in the matter of popular education, of the 
holding and transmission of landed property, in 
the connection between religion and politics, be- 
tween Church and State; and with these changes 
the balance of power will have been cnanged, 
and there will have been a substantial change 
from the agitation of the rights of the working- 
men. Other signs there are of this labor move- 
ment—the extraordinary pains taken to educate 
the laborer; the combinations to secure real or 
fancied benefits; the demand that leisure shall | 
belong to labor as well as to capital. 

It is important that the movement for the la- 
borer should succeed, and therefore it should pro- 
ceed on great natural laws, and not on mere-exper- | 
iment. Itis mischievous for men todemand of 
society that which society is powerless to render, | 
and which only they themselves are able to secure. | 


i 





{ 


the settled opinion of the public that all pursuits of 
manual labor rank lower than professional pursuits 
—those which require brain work. Men stand in 
different places in society. Society tends to form 
classes on this distinction. And even among 
themselves, workingmen classify themselves. 
The man that builds the machine would scorn to be 


jranked with the man that delves in the mine to 


throw out ihe iron to be wrought into the machine. 


5 The cure isin the hands of | 
the workingmwen, and they only canapply it. Itis! 


let is the proper employment of leisure. It was 
not in this country that workingmen are over- 
taxed, but because they do not appreciate culture, 
that they are without culture, if they are so. It 
is not that young men have not a chance to edu- 
cate themselves, but it is that having a chance 
they do not use it. The eiglt-hour movement, 
would be enforced or not, according to demand 
and supply. If the workingmen should sell 
their time by retail, and not by wholesale, they 
oaever would have to ask for this returmation. 
lhey might work by the hour as many hours as 
they chose. If they want eight hours so as to 
gain leisure to improve their minds, nobody is 
half so interested in this as capital. What cap- 
ital has to deal with is poor work, shiftless and 
unfaithtul work, and capitalists would be glad to 
exchange ten hours of shittless work for eight 
hours of faithful, conscientious work. 

Mr. Beecher advocated what he called incur- 
ring a judicious debt for economic reasuns and on 
moral grounds, on aceount of the actual benefits 
which might be derived, and spoke of the duties 
of ciizenship and possibilities of attaining high 
station as incentives to intellectual culture, quot- 
ing illustrious American examples. He advoca- 
ted the teaching boys a trade, and spoke of tiie 
ditliculty of obtaining suitable help in bonse- 
holds as an evidence of the disposition to rise in 
the social seule on the part of those employed, 
and of the lesson to be derived, that girls shuuid 
pattern more after their mothers, who did their 
owo work. The summing up of the teachings 
ot the lecture was to the effect that education 
ought to be the mania of the day through the 
puipit, school, lyceum and newspaper. 


" MISCELLANY. | 











The mere day laborer is not allowed to take on airs 
like the master mechanic. In every shop the 
tinisher who brings in the rarerand more costly 
element of taste and beauty stands higher than 
any other. Were these opinions of society a part 
, of old superstitions, or founded on an important 
truth? 1s it the recognition of the unequal value 
and dignity of the various kinds of work, based 





Brain—used as amore comprehensive term than 
| mind and not with a belief in the mind’s materiali- 
| ty—is the determining element of value in work, 
| of the wages ot the workman, of his position in so- 
| ciety and influence generally. What you buy is 


| graded by the brain that is in it, or has been. at! 


element which precedes that of supply is, How 
/muceh is inany manufactured article? The value 
of work is measured by the amount of brain pre- 


supposed as necessary tu the well performance of. 
ized leaders of | the work. In society the man that has power wiil | are unsaleable on account of the high price of ew 


stand relatively higher than the man without it. 
They who represent the least intelligence are the 


| Senator Wirson.—A Washington corres- 
, pondent speaking of Senator Wilson of Massachu- 


upon alaw universal! Oris ita fruit of ignorance ? |atlectioned towards humanity, and yet wear a 





sells, Says “that honesty, poverty and pulitics 
| have agreed with him. He ought to be the show- 
man of the temperance army, to let people see 

essnan can ignore wine, keep a clean 
palm, hold his Maker in remembrance, be kindiy 


| Tosy, unclouded face.” 


Hicu Price or Provisions ix Exouaxp.— 


| The high price of bread has brought down the 


| 


in the price ot the latter. In Dorsetshire prime 


legs of muutton are selling at 8 1-2d. per ib., and | 


shoulders at 7 1-2d. per Ib. Farmerscan oni 
7d. per Jb. for the carcass from the Vigs 


ley-meal. It does not pay to fatten them. Good 


size pigs can be got for 7s. each. White wheat 


Till twice an hundred years rolled o’er; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With feariess hand and heart in flame, 
From tie pale willow snatched the treasure, 
And swept it «ith a kindred measure, 

‘Lill Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
V/ith Montort’s hate and Basit’s love, 


Deemed their own Suukespeare lived again! 
Joanna, though taken by surprise, read on in | 
a firm voice, tili she observed the uncontroilable | 
emotion of a triend by her side. ‘Then she too 
gave way. 
thy in so gererous a gift of joy. 





rious Sir Walter is not mere frequent among | 


authors! : ; 
‘Lhe chiefadvantage of Fox over Pitt consisted in 
the fascinating demoustrativeness of his heart and | 


foremost among whom were many of the choicest 


triends of each other too, Mrs. Catherine Crewe | 


shire. 


tor him. On one occasivn, when the conflict for 





votes was intense, a butcher Otlered to vote fo 
Fox on condiuon that the dutciess of Devon- | 
shire would aliow him a kiss. ‘Lie enthuastuc | 
canvasser, perhaps the most beautiiul woman theo | 
living, grauted it amid deafeming cheers. Nor 
was Mrs. Crewe less efficient. Ata private ban- | 


| guit in honor of Fox’s triumph, the Prince ot | 


Wales gave as a toast, “ ‘lrue Blue, and Mrs. | 
Crewe.’ She gave in return, 
all of you.”” The Dutchess of Devonsiure ex: | 
erted ail het powers, though in vain, tu reconcile | 
Burke with Fox, atter weir quarre|. 
death of Fox, she wrote a poeuc tribute to his | 


memory. | 
Dr. Beattie, author of “The Minstrel,’’ so, 


many of whose touching lines have rung through YJNIQN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
38 


| souls of sensibility and are familiar to all lover 
| of puetry,—such, for example, as,— | 


Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
‘The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar: | 
Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 


| Has felt the intluence ot malignant star, 


price ot meat in the south of England. Poor peo- 24 with inglorious fortune waged eternal war!— | 


Ile Lave now to pay so much for bread that they _ 
are obliged to eat less meat; hence the reduction | : 
| saddened lite at her castle, in the enjoyment ot 


enjoyed a delightful friendship with the Duchess 
o: Gordon. He spent the happiest hours of his 


her unvarying kindness. He sent er books; 
they exchanged letters; and in all the brilaant 


tician, and a leader of tashion, she fully appie- 
ciated his worth, and reciprocated his attentions 
and esteem until his death. 


yr  tised Agent-, or will be sent free on application. 


money, and that its bonds a:e issued uuder Governinent di- 
rection. It is believed that no similar security is so care- 
fully guarded, and certainly no other is based upon a larger 

| Or more Valuable property. As the Company's | 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


- : are offered for the present at 91h)» CENTS ON THE 
Awakening at the inspired strain, DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the market, 
) being more than 15 per cent. lower than U_S. Stocks. They | 
pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


It is delighttul to partake by sympa | or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. 
° 2 NS sty re . pe ee Subecriptions will be received in New York at the Compa- 
is that suc a loving magnanimity as that ot glo- | ny’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau street, 
Ciark, Dopés & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall street, 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall street, 


manners. ‘I'his won him hosts ot idolizing friends, | ang by the Company’s advertived Agents throughout the 
United States. Remittances should be made in drafts or 
ladies of the kingdom. Preéminent among these | ine funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent | 
were the two dazzlingly lovely women, ardent free of charge by return express. 


A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress.of | 


and — tong erp. ope pets schol | the Work. Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, 
<1 thsi oui rig. died - g | may be obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its adver- 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867 Dec. 14. — | 


ttre Hive and| UNION PACIFIC R.R. CO. | 


NOTICE. 


On the | THE COUPONS OF 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


— OF THE— 


DUE JAN. Ist, 1868, 
WILL BE PAID ON AND AFTER THAT DATE, 
IN GOLD COIN, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York. 
Dec. 14. 3t JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 











$100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


| Whirl of lite as a rvigning beauty, an arde.t poli- 5. 310 and ready to be delivered by 


M. BOLLES & CO., 
Nov. 28. tf No. 90 State street. 


thorough trial. we can 


| eure of Colds. Coughs and Pulmonic Complaints generality. 


i bark It has bee thorough 


Nov. 6, 1867. on the thirty-first day 
Inl'd. Ex. 1570. Dated this sixth day of November, | 
A.D. 1867. 





JOHN SAWYER, 
¥. HENKY MORGAN. | 
' 
ComMOoN WEALTH OF Massacnusetts, County or SvrFo.k.ss., | 
Nov. 6, 186i;.—Ver-onally appearing the above-named F. 
Heory Morgan aud Joho Sawyer ‘acknowl- 
edged he foregoing certificate, by them sev- 
Five Cents, erally subscribed to be their free act and 
lt. &. Ff. deed. Before me, HENRY F. FRENCH, | 
Nov. 6 1867. Justice of the Veace, November 7, 1867, at | 
Certificate. five o'clock and eight minutes, P.M., re-| 
ce ved, entered and examined. | 
Attest, James Rice, Reg. 
Stamp 
Five Cents, A true copy from the Third Volume of | 
JR. Limited Parnership, Folio 76. | 
Nov. 9. 1867. Attest, James Kick, Reg. 
Certificate. 6t 


| 


Stamp 


Nov. 16. | 


THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. | 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country. after | 


| having been proved by the test of (welve years in the New| 
| England States, where ita merits have become as well known | 
as the tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 


l TSE WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES | 
| Sore Throa:, Colds. Covghs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Spitting 


of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. Ite 
~ a remarkable Remedy for Keducy Complaints, | 
Diahtes, Difficuity of Vading Urine, | 
Blerding from tae Kidneys and 

Biadder, Gracel and other 
Complamts. | 
For PILES and SCURVY it wili be found very valuable. | 
This medicine is free from anything deleterious, pleasact | 


| to the taste. sa‘e, yet eure and effective in its action. 


PotanD’s Ware Prxg COMPOUND. —After having given ita 


Waite Pane Compomm 


onfidently recommend Poland's the Uni 


ticie for the | makin 
Oe SSE EO ations aie, ers. ant Ga dividend, vorty Pew cent. It is strictly an 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
Kara C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Mons Secretary. Nov. 16. 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





| gas INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

PERCY M. DOVE Manacer. 
Authorized Capital $10,000,v00 
Paid upe pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1864 

The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 


| other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 


sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it willever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims. 
Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atternecy fer the Company. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Oct 5. 
NY ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 

= COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


ed 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
ted States, has been uniformly successful, always 
large and regular returns io cash to all policy hold- 


i i t relief institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent iu a)! 


In several cases we have known it to give promp 


It is an article which, in a climate so promotive of suddapn | 


and severe colds as is that of New England, ought to be in | ¢ 


r sare ce obtain it | sures at 
el oe eons ts cues | exceed the actuai cost, the surplus is returned. 


every family : ne 
and give it a fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be 


| without it.— Boston Journal. 


| when all other remedies which had beew tried bad failed. | its workings and te 
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